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Ihe daylight died within the room, 
rhe rosy firelight softly sent 

Strange shadows o’er the parlor floor, 
As 1 sat there in Love’s content, 


Sat there with quiet, dreamy air, 
And watched the flickering light 

lay soft upon her dusky bair, 
And on her broad brow white, 


And as I watched her tender face, 

This woman of all women, fair to see, 
From out the shadow stepped stern Fate 
And stood between my love and me, 
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The Marked Stone. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PIECE OF PATOH- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


\ORDELIA told me that 1 might see 
() you—just to say ‘Good-bye.’ ”’ 

“Yea; just to say ‘Good-bye,’”’ echo- 
ed Rosalie, holding out ber hand witha 
taint little tremulous smile, 

Dermot took it tenderly in his own; he 
was awed by the sight of the little fragile 
tigure, almost lost in the pillows of the 
huge arm-chair, by the delicate transpar- 
ant-looking face from which the blue eyes 
shone so big and bright. 

A wild impuise which for a moment 
seized him to take herin his arma, to re- 
iuse to leave her for a whole year with on- 
ly ‘“Good-bye,” to tell her something, any- 
thing of what he felt, passed, and he knew 
that he did not dare todo more than touch 
ber flagers. 

lt was a relief now that he had been for- 
bidden to thank her, for his eyes were misty, 
his voice unsteady. 

“You are going to-day, are you not?’’she 
asked gently. 

‘jn an hour,’’ 

“And you say you will not be be back 
for a year?” 

‘‘No; not until next Cbhristmas.”’ 

“It will seem a very long time to all of 
us,”’ 

“It'll make it short to me if you think 
80,’’ he said buskily. 

Her little fingers stirred in his, and slight- 
ly pressed them. There was the sweetest 
courfort, the gentlest check, in the act. 

“It will besbort to all of us if we look 
forward and work,’’ 

“I’m going to do thbat,’’ 

“Oh, yes—I am sure you are!’’ She hesi- 
taled a moment, then added, “Cordelia 
> you had something to ask me, 1 be- 

lever?” 

‘‘Yea,”” he sald coloring, ‘so I have; it’s 
about Gurth and Lady, 1 can’t take them 
with me very well. Braithwaite says | 
shal find two such great brutes in the way 
—nhotin mine, but in other people’s. And 
8 ] thought, perhaps—”’ 

lie understood, and she understood in- 
Stantly. 

‘that I should like to take care of them 
for you until you come back? Indeed I 
*hould, dear old things! {t is good of you 
to trust me with them,” 

“It ls very good of you to be troubled 


With them.,.’’ 


no—J shall like it! I will take great 


yt 





hem.” She glanced at his grave 
1 face, and gave him a little smile, 
as fleeting “They shan’t forge 
aster, Dermot, you will see. We 
ave plenty of talks about you, and 
t you, and wonder how you are 


getting on, while we sit by the fire in the 
evening. And a year will soon go.”’ 

“And you'll be glad when it’s gone, and 
I come back?’’ he asked, looking down at 
her wistfully. 

“Very glad, all of us. And now, good- 
bye.”’ 

‘“Good-bye,” said Dermot. 

He atili held her hand; but he was afraid 
to press it, it feltso trailand small. He 
sank down upon one knee beside her great 
chair, and put her hand softly to his warm 
lips. 

He had not thought of it before; but now 
this seemed the only fitting way of bidding 
her farewell. He kissed the soft little 
hand twice, then gently let it go, and so 
left her, 

® 2 * . * e 

“Ten minutes! Ob, will they really be 
here in ten minutes?’’ 

“T should think so, if the train at K nair- 
esdale is punctual, and the roads are in de. 
cent condition.”’ 

“Ten minutes! I believe that foolish 
clock has stopped. No, it hasn’t. Cordelia, 
how ever can you sitthere and look so 
prim and cool over it?” 

“Do you expect me todance about like 
you—you excitabie little thing?’’ asked 
Miss Muagrave, with an indulgent smilie at 
the restless girl, who could not keep atill 
for a moment. 

“Perhaps not; but I know I couldn’t sit 
there as you are doing, if I had two people 
coming home to me after being away for a 
whole year.” 

“I won’t be so selfisn, dear. Let us say 
that there is one each for us.”’ 

‘*] don’t know what you mean!’’ Miss 
Redferne tossed her little head as she 
gianced at her companion, Cordelia was 
looking beautiful in her trailing black vel- 
vet dress, with an unusual color in her 
delicate cheeks, and Rosalie like a veritable 
little fairy, all in her filmy white, witb a 
knot of scarlet holly-berries at her breast, 
with star-like blue eyes, and shining rip- 
pling golden curls, ‘1 don’t know what 
you mean,” she said, with an exaggerated 
assumption of indifference. ‘‘Mr. Braith- 
waite isn’t in love with me,” 

“No, my dear,’’ returned Cordelia calm- 
ly; “ldon’t think he ts. Come and sit 
down if you can’t contrive to keep still. 
You make the time seem twice as long, 
wandering about so.” 

Rosalie yielded tothe hand which took 
hers, and sank down in her childish tash- 
ion, half sitting on the rug at Cordelia’s 
knees. For a few moment’s she stared in- 
to the red blaze thoughtfully, then said— 

“Oordelia, will he be much altered, do 
you think?” 

“] think not, dear. Why should he be? 
He has not altered since I knew him first, 
five years ago.” 

“J—J mean Dermot,” Miss Redferne 
muttered, with crimson cheeks. 

“Ob!” exclaimed Oordelia, smiling. 
“Well, we shall see. He will be altered 
in some ways, no doubt, if not in others; 
at least, I hope so.’’ 

“] don’t see why you should say you 
hope so,” the girl murmured which too 
sofily to be heard; then she added aloud, 
“Cordelia, will he stay here—Dermot you 
know?”’ 

“Oh, no, dear! Not altogether—not as he 
used to. I don’t suppose he could reat 
here now. He would not be content with 
bis old aimless life, 1am certain. Besides 
be is to be Ross’s partner soon, you 
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“And will you live always at White 
Towers?”’ 

“Part of the time, dear, just as Dermot 
will, Ross has promised me that. We must 
not desert poor Dunston altogether, you 
know—must we?f—although he seems so 
happy and contented over his books, with 
that wonderful new secretary of his.’’ 

“Ob, no—oh, no!” oried the girl, spring- 
ing to her feet and putting her arms round 
Cordelia’s neck in a rapid impulsive em- 
brace. Then she ran in‘ the great hall of 
the central tower, calling to Gurth and 
Lady, who came eagerly bounding to meet 
her. 

Suddenly there was a sound of wheels in 
the court-yard outside, of horses’ hoots 
ringing sharply upon the time-worn stones 
and of voices, Oid Dan threw open the 
buge double doors, and Cordelia went bhur- 
rying out, 

Rosalie had a vague knowledge of the 
two figures entering the hall; of Sir Dun- 
aton appearing; of a confused noise of wel- 
come and greeting; of Ross Braithwaite 
and that staid ‘‘proper’’ Ocrdelia kissing 
one another in a perfectly matter-of-course 
and business-like way, to the manifest 
admiration of old Margery; of Gurth and 
Lady trisking eostatically round somebody 
else at whom sbe did not dare to look; and 
finaily of finding both ber hands taken in 
a clasp so tight and close that getting them 
away again uninjured seemed a hopeless 
im possibitity, while she looked up at some 
one who was at once Dermot exactly as he 
used to be, and Dermot wonderfully alter- 
ed, Like theold Dermotin biushing in 
that boyish way as he squeezed her fingers 
is so evidently wanting to say a good deal 
and not knowing in the least how toaay it; 
and wonderfully unlike him in.-she hard- 
ly knew what. 

The difference which a year had made in 
him was toosubtile to be defined—plain as it 
was, it could only be felt. There was 
something wonderfully unreal about this 
home-coming and his presence there be- 
side her. Nothing seemed real but his 
eyes, and that close clasp of his fingers 
round hers. It was quite a mercy, she 
thought, that Mr. Braithwaite came up to 
greet her just then, or she would certainly 
never Lave got herhandsaway. And,after 
not having seen each other for a year, they 
could not find a solitary word to say. 

* * * cr * a 


‘Rosalie, will you go and speak to Dun- 
ston? He has something to gay to you.”’ 

“Sir Dunston! What is it?’ 

‘tHe did not tell me, dear.’’ 

“Je Mr. Brent with him?” 

“] think not.” 

“Well, I go, of course. There isn’t any- 
thing wrong, is there?’’ 

‘‘Not that I know of,’’ said Cordelia with 
another smile. ‘“{ dare say you won’t be 
kept long. You ean take your walk after- 
wards; but I wouldn’t keep him writing.”’ 

“Oh, no—of course not!’’ said Rosalie, 
carelessly placing the little fur cap on top 
of ber curls, Then she turned and ran 
briskly down the turret stairs, 

She tapped lightly at Sir Dunston’s study 
door, heard a murmured “Oome in,’’ and 
entered. 

Gurth was sprawled out at full length on 
the rug before the fire, snoring peacefully 
with his head upon his paws, Lady slum- 
bered in an elegant attitude ats little dis 
tance off, butthe person standing by the 
writing-table, turning over some crisp 
sheets of yellowish parchment, and survey- 
ing them with an expression of mingled 
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wes afraid of him. She only managed to 
stammer— 

“I thought Sir Dunston was here?”’ 

“No; he has just gone away—i sent 
him,”’ 

‘But he wants to speak to me,”’ 

‘Does he? Very likely. Sodo 1,” He 
had put down the parchment—she knew 
what it was, without a second glance—and 
stood looking down at her with an air of 
the most complete satisfaction. Nhe feita 
thoroughly helpiess little creature. 

“I—I] oan’t wait,’’ she said, stammering. 
“T am going out.” 

“All right, you sball go presently. I'll 
take you.” Heunfastened her cloak and 
put itupon the table, touching her bair 
lightly as he removed her hat. She ofler- 
ed no resistance as be pul her into Sir Dun- 
ston’s big chair, and, standing before her, 
inquired ooolly— 

“Why wouldn't you speak to me last 
night?’’ 

“1 did.” 

‘Six words—I counted them, Don’t you 
think that was protty, after being away a 
year? You never even said you were glad 
to see me back.’’ 

“Didn't 1?” 

“You know you didn’t! Were you?”’ 

‘Of course, Oordelia has been looking 
forward to it ao.” 

“Bother Cordelia! If you were glad you 
had a precious queer way of showing it 
Why, Gurthand Lady here welcomed me 
better than you did,”’ 

“Did you expect me to dance about and 
bark, pray?’’ 

“{ wasstupid enough to expect you to 
show that you weren’t sorry I was back 
again,”’ 

“By barking?’ Shecould hardly keep 
her throbbing heart still enough to speak 
her saucy answers, for he was leaning over 
her chair now, and she would rather have 
cried, and endured what she telt would be 
the inevitable conseq uences, 

“J do believe,” he maid, ‘that you're the 
most provoking little torment in this wide 
world.” 

‘Because I didn’t? I’m very sorry, It’sa 
pity | never learnt. What did you want 
me to do?” 

“Shall Il show you? I very nearly did 
last night.” 

This was threatening. Rosalie detected a 
distinct element of danger, She leaned 
back in her chair, and was suddenly tri- 
gid. 

“No, thank you, Is that all you wanted 
to say to me?”’ 

“Ot course not. But there is something I 
want to read to you first,’ 

“Ob, no, don't—I don’t like It!’ She 
shrank back, for he had taken up the yel- 
lowish parchment. ‘HKesides, I have read 
it.°? 

‘Not all of it?’’ 

“Yous, ail.”’ 

“Not quite, I think.’’ He bent down over 
her chair, holding the open scroll before 
her eyes, pointing to the bottom of the 
page. ‘You read down to there, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘Yea; there is no more of it.’’ 

“Oh, dear, yos—three more verses!’’ 

‘Tet me read them.,’’ 

“No; I'm going to read them to you. 
We won't bave any mistakes this time,’’ 
Hie stood beside her as ahe rose, glanced at 
the parchment, and then at ber with « 
laugh. “The agony is rather piled on in 
this first verse, you know, but that’s noth- 
ing. Now listen; this is what you didn’t 
read, and it’s just about as true as the rest 


rather more so, in fact. You remember 
what the last verse that you read is about 
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that’s an Improvement, perhaps. Ali de- 
pends upon bow you look atit. Now for 
ier’’ 

He glanced at her mirthfally and trium- 
phantly, and commenced to read trom the 
parchinent, bending down close to see the 
cratbed uncertain characters in the ligut of 
the fire. 


“From the dreary Soaw Fell's height, 

In the snow-fall soft and white, 

‘Turning pale the winter night, 

Nball he, braving driftand wreath, 

Facing peril, daring death, 

Following close a sobbing cry 

Rising weak and wearily, 

Find at last the fainting maid 

In the drifting snow-grave iaid. 

White and wan ber face #0 fair, 

Dank and drenched her golden haltr. 

Through the valley, down the dale, 

Treading swift the loebound vale, 

Shall he bear her cold and pale. 

This shall do and this sball dare, 

For her beauty, Musgrave’s heir, 

To the fated White Towers three, 

Thus shall come thin Kosalie.” 

Dermot stopped at this point, looking 
quizzically at the pretty drooping blond 
head. 

Kut Rosalie would not jet him see her 
eyes, She kept them fixed persevering|y 
upon old Gurth’s shaggy back. 

She knew exactly how he looked, though, 
when he moved a littie nearer to her, and 
went on to the next verse: 


“For him shall she dare the gale, 

For him brave the rocky vale, 

For him cross the dale; 

For bim climb the treacherous height 
Of the Scaw Fell frowning white, 
There for ber hia blood be shed, 

There for her his breast be red, 

Free from off the White Towers three 
Lifts the weird of Rosalie,’ 


Dermot stopped again, His eyes twink. 
led as they met arapid balf-incredulous 
glance upwards from hers, 

“I's all here, 1 assure you,” be said 
gravely’ ‘You sball read it yourself in a 
moment, if you like. And I didn’t write 
i, I oouldn’t write in this queer spindle. 
shanked style to save my life, Hut will 
you have the last verse?’’ 

Rosalie nodded. If she had spoken she 
would have laughed—or cried, perbaps; 
she did not know which. He presently 
went on— 

“Then beneath the postal wide 

Shall they enter aide by side, 

Happy bridegroom, happy bride! 

Then within the White Towers’ bound 

Joy and love again be found. 

Then for her, and her alone, 

Pale the bloody threshold stone, 

And forever silent be 

The lament of Rosalie!" 

The stiff scroll rustied as Dermot put it 
upon the table, 

He was looking at her, but she would 
not look athim., She wished wiidly that 
Sir Dunston would come, and yet she 
knew atthe same time that she would not 
for anytbing have had things other than 
they were, 

“Well?” said Dermot presently, and she 
echoed feebly — 

“Well?” 

“I hope you percieve clearly now, Mines 
Hedferne, that it is your duty to marry 
mer?’’ 

Nhe took refuge In instant defiance. 

“IT don’t believe it’s there!’’ 

**You don't? Look then!” 

Hie took the parchment and, opening it 
again, held it down on alevel with her 
eyes, standing a little behind her, That 
bis other arm gradually crept round her 
waist hosalie knew perteotly well, but she 
feigned innocence, and, with her head 
bent down over the yellow scroll and its 
indistinct crabbed lettering, read the lines 
with a great assumption of unconscious- 
nese. 

They were as he had read them, beyond 
adoubt, and she became aware that her 
present position was ratheran awkward 
one, 

And it was not rencered leas so by a per- 
ceptible tightening of bis armor by histone 
and expression, as he looked down at ber 
and asked cool! y— 

“Well? Whatdo you make out of that 
anyway?’ 

‘*] believe you wrote it yourself.” 

“Oh, yes! Poetry isin my line, isn’t it— 
always was?” 

‘*Well,I don’t care!’ She tossed her head 
as effectively asthe situation permitted, 
and would have tried to set herveilf free. 
but for an inward conviction of the 
piete hepeleseness of any s I 
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‘Haven't you? You carried out your 
part ef it pretty well, teo, it seems to me,”’ 

“I didn’t!” Spe tarned her head to look 
up athim. ‘‘What do you mean? It wasn’t 
my fault that { came here—you brought me 
—you know you did, I hadn’t anything to 
do with it.” 

“Well, perbaps not,” Dermot allowed re- 
fiectively. ‘Kut then you had something 
to do with something else, badn’t you? It 
wasn’t quite by esccident that you rushed 
out into the snow that night and climbed 
Scaw Fell in the very teeth of a storm 
enough to whirl you away like a bit of this. 
tiedown, waa it? What did you do that 
fort”’ 

“Ab, wbhat!’’ 

Romaile vanquished instantly, iooked up 
with glistening blue eyes, and the scroll, 
released from both thelr hands at once, 
wenttumbling and rustling down uponold 
(Giurth'sjhead, 


Nir Dunston opened the door presently, 
but paused when he sawthe ripplinggolden 
and curly dark hair so close together, the 
tanned and fair cheeks al most touching, and 
withdrew with a smile that was lost ina 
sigh, for he remembered. 

They had forgotten all but the present, 
and they said very little, hardly anything 
atall, although each felt that every word, 
every glance and kiss, should have been 
spoken and given a year before. !t did not 
matter, bolding to-day so securely, they 
could let yesterday goand smile. 

They came back to common sense quite 
as was to be expected in the circuinstances, 
and Kosalie looked down at the scroll at 
her feet, over which Gurth had stretched 
one great protecting paw, with an odd lit- 
tle smile and a biush. 

She was still shy of Dermot in his new 
character, getting decidedly the beat of the 
argument, and no longer content to be 
snubbed and coaxed and scoided in turn. 

She approved of the change, and she ac- 
knowledged that it was quite right and 
proper,she quite enjoyed berown bumility, 
but oertaintly it was not easy to talk to him 
as she had been used to talk; she reflected, 
too, that she had yielded with a rather ig- 
nominous rapidity, not fully realizing that 
her subjugation was fuily a year old. De- 
cidedly she had meant to fence and parry 
for a ounsiderable time longer, and no 
doubt would have done so but for the un. 
looked-for interposition of “this ridiculous 
thing!” 

As thus mentally designating the paroi- 
ment, onoe so completely awe inspiring in 
its effects, she looked down at it, smiling 
and blushing. 

‘‘Dermot,”’ she said softly, ‘do you think 


Then she stopped. 

“Do L think what?’’ 

“That he—Durward—knew. 
there was of it, 1 mean?’ 

*“] sbould think #0, poor fellow. “Ob, 
yes, you may depend upon it hedid! He 
knew the old witcboraft rigmarole by Leart, 
I expect.’”’ 

“And he believed it?’’ 

‘Of course—you might know that! Oh, 
yes, he believed it,” said Dermot decidedly 
‘no doubt of that!’’ 

‘*Does Cordelia know of it all?’’ 

“I don’t know. Most likely, I should 
think,” 

‘‘And you didn’t until now?’’ 

‘“‘Notl. I'd really only a general idea of 
what was in it until Dunston gave it to me 
about half an hour ago, for I never read it 
or wanted to, I’donly seen it once, and 
that was the night poor Madeline died, 
when I found poor old Dunston reading it 
and muttering overit. He said he had 
been mad to bring her here, and mad to 
dream that she could escape the curse, or 
something of thatsort. He believed it too, 
you know, and does now partly, ] expect. 
Butl neverdid somehow, although I heard 
it about as far back asl can remember; 
and I believe old Margery used to sing me 
to sleep to the tune of those dismal! old 
verses, Queer, but so it was, | was an 
exception tothe rule of hereditary infiu- 
ences, or whatever they call them, I sup 
pose, But it’s all rubbish, you know,”’ 
said Dermot conclusively, speaking so like 
the old Dermot thata gleam of mischiet 
lighted up Kosalie’s eyes, and she looked 
at him archly. 

“What, all of it?” she queried, 

“Ofcourse! What else do you call it?’’ 
He stopped suddenly and laughed. ‘Well, 
not quite, of course. We'll stick to the 
last part, you know, and let the rest of it 
slide. I don’t mind believing that, do your 
that’s got any sense in it.”’ 

iare say! Bat, though she laughed, 

face Was 8000 grave aguing as she stop- 
ped to pick up the scroll, turning it thought 
ver in her handa, ‘“‘Dermot,” she 
said, ‘it must have been because Durward 
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knew of it all that he wouldn't let me fin- 
ish reading it.’’ 

‘Wouldn't he?” 

Dermot’s band was caressing ber curling 
bair and the soft cheek whose fellow so 
eoyly touched his breast; he was thinking 
more of her than of the conversation. 

“No; he came in here that night Sir Dun. 
ston gave it me to read, and snatched it 
away from me justas | was going w torn 
the page, and told me that there was no 
more of it. He couldn't bave wanted tosee, 
because— because —’’ 

“Not because you cared sixpence about 
meé then, Rosy?’’ 

“Didn’t 1?” 

‘Not likely, seeing what a sulky brute I 
wan to you half thetime. In fact,’ went 
on Dermot, inasudden fitof bumiliation 
and gloom, “I don’t see why you should 
care astraw about me now, I’m not half 
good enough for you, my darling; you 
needn’t think 1 don’t know that quite as 
well as ever you could tell me.”’ 

“J don’t feel in the least degree disposed 
to tell you anything of the kind,’’ observed 
Mins Redferne airingly. 

‘*That’s because you're a dear little thing, 
and don’t like to burt me,” he returned, 
with moody pertinacity. “You know it 
well enough, But look here, Rosalie, 1’in 
not quite such a stupid ignoramus as 1 was 
—I’m not, upon my word—you’ll see. You 
don’t know how I’ve worked and studied 
and stuck to it generally in the last year— 
I have, upon my word. Ask Braithwaite 
—he’ll tell you. And I meanto work 
barder than ever--particularly now’’—tight- 
ening his arm about her: “and, unless I’m 
a bigger tool than I take myself for, you 
sha’n’t be ashamed of me, dear.”’ 

“Who aaid | was ashamed of you?’’ cried 
Rosalie indignantly. “I’m not, and I 
never will be, and 1 won’t have you aay so 
or think so, I won’t have you say or think 
so. I won’t have my own particular prop- 
erty disparaged by anybody.’’ Here she 
stood on tip-toe to adminster a certain con- 
solation to her tall penitent which was 
aweet enough to have comforted any one. 
“It ie all my fault your getting such a stu- 
pid notion into your head,’”’ sheadded with 
severe self-reproach. ‘You wouldn’t think 
as you doif I hadn’t plagued you so, poor 
boy. If you were cross, 1 was fifty times 
worse; and I used to say horrid things to 
you likea spiteful little wretch.’’ 

‘They were true enough, most of them,”’ 
returned Dermot with an air of rueful con- 
viction. 

“No, they weren’t! They were nasty, 
horrid, stinging, vicious, vitroily things!’’ 
cried the ‘girl. ‘Ah, you ought to forgive 
me, Dermot, dear--altbough I don’t de- 
serve it—if only because I was so sorry af- 
terwards! You don’t know how I used to 
gO away and cry by myself, and feel so 
dreadfully miserable because I wanted so 
to make up with you and couldn’t,”’ 

Dermot would have been flinty-hearted 
indeed if he could have resisted the half- 
comical, half-pathetic pretty face which she 
raised appealingly to his, He did not at- 
tempt to do so, but stooped and returned 
her own particular method of consolation, 
with generous additions, 

“You do think I’m a little bit better, 
though, don’t you, Rosy?’’ he asked almost 
wistfully? lt was odd to hear this young 
giant pleading so humbly and basbfully. 
‘*You really do believe me, dear?’”’ 

‘Weill, I think you are, a little bit,” she 
allowed circumspectly. 

“And you like me better than you use 
to, don’t you?’’ 

“Ye-es—when you behave yourself!’’— 
with a saucy upward glance. 

“That's a specimen of the precious things 
1 used wo have the imprudence to say to 
you,’”’ Dermot grumbled seif.contemptu- 
ously. “And them you say you’re not 
ashamed of me.’’ 

“It’s your business to be ashamed of 
that, isn’t it?’’ 

“Of course itis, and solam. But I don’t 
talk like that now, you know,” 

“‘Never?”’ 

‘ Never,”’ 

“And you won’tcall mé any more pretty 
naines—a witch anda minx, and ali that 
kind of thing?’’ 

“Now, is it likely? 
me for?’’ 

‘For just what you are, for | bsiieve you 
will be every bit as savage as you ever 
were the first time 1 make you cross.” 

“You couldn’t make me cross, he assent- 
ed confidently. 

“Pooh! I could put you in a shocking 
rage in two minutes if I liked.’’ She 
laughed and then grew grave again. “Oh, 
Dermot, 1 never knew before how long a 


What do you take 


| year could be!’ 


‘“‘Rabbish!”’ He blushed in the 


1 noOvV- 
ish way, aa he used to when he! 


eyes had 
fret been to him the most wonderful! eyes 





] about it. 








in the world. ‘You didn’t want me.”’ 

“Ab, didn’t I? You don’t know. | want. 
ed you ever so much more than Cordelig 
wanted Mr. Braithwaite. I felt I couig 
sbake her sometimes when I saw how 
cool she was about it—so dreadfully quict 
and patient and sensible! I used to go tor 
all the walks where we used to go togetier 
about the park, and down by the lake and 
im the pine-wood, and try to fancy that we 
were talking and quarreiling and making 
up again all the way,just as we used to do.” 
She stopped with s laugh as her eyes ma 
his, and blushed over this pretty artless 
confession. ‘And then in the evenings 
old Gurth and Lady and I used to sit down 
on the rug by the fire in the great hall, and 
make pictures in it, and talk about you, 
Didn’t we, Gurth,dear old boy?’’ 

Sbe had lithely slipped out of Dermot's 
embrace, and put this question to Gurth as 
she knelt on the rug beside him, and, hay. 
ing roused him by sharply tweaking his 
ear, rubbed his hair the wrong way. Gurth 
disgusted at this indignity, rose and sta|k. 
ed majestically to the door. 

“He wants to go out,’”’ said Rosalie, 
“Poor old tellow, he hasn’t been for a run 
to-day! Shall we take him? Cordelia won't 
want us.”’ 

‘“Notshe! She’s spooning with Braith-. 
waite, and ia fixed fast enough anti! din. 
ner-time, I expect,’’ Dermot returned, with 
a bliseful unconsciousness of any inconsis- 
tency. 

Rosalie’s hatand cloak were lying on 
tbe table where she had put them down, 
and he helped herto put themon with 
fingers only a little less clumsy than they 
had been a yearsince. Then they went 
out ofthe darkening old room together, 
and left the legend lying onthe floor, ut- 
terly forgotten. 

It was a delightful walk that they took 
through the damp, neglected weedy park, 
and round by the lake where the bulrushes 
grew, with Gurth and Lady trotting dis 
creetly in the rear, 

It was almost dark when they turned in- 
to the court-yard, and the moon was rising 
over Muasgrave’s Pike! From a window in 
the eastern tower a faint gleam of lamp- 
light shone, and Cordelia and her lover 
were standing there side by side, watching 
the two. A brighter light would have 
shown Miss Musgrave’s fair face looking 
very beautiful with a new sweet happiness 
and serenity. The pair outside stopped, as 
they had been walking, hand in hand. 

‘‘Dermst,’’ sald Rosalie outside the win- 
dow, with a tighter clutch at bis fingers, as 
she looked at the deeply-sunken arched 
door of the central tower, “the stain is 
there,’’ 

“Why, of course it is!’’ returned Dermot 
practically. 

“And just as crimson as 6ver—as much 
like blood.’’ 

“] suppose it is, Don’t look at it dariing; 
it’s nothing but a mark on the stone, you 
know —that and the moonlight together. | 
mean to get Dunston to have a new stone 
laid down, if you don’t like it. We've bad 
about enough witchcraft business to last us 
a lifetime, it strikes me, without any more, 
I'll have that stupid thing got rid of.” 

“But that won’t be ‘paling for me’’’— 
Rosalie shook her nead doubttully—‘as it 
says you know.” 

“Why, yes, it will,” he responded argu- 
mentatively. ‘It will only be to please 
you and because of you, you stupid little 
goose, won’t it? It might stop there till 
Doomaday for all I care, It will go through 
you, and that’s near enough to fit in any 
old legend, 1 should think—near enough 
for that one, anyhow.”’ 

“They have settled it ail,’’ said Cordelia, 
inside the window, looking up at the face 
beside her. “Oh, Ross, I aim so happy to 
think it! Our probation is over at last—the 
legend is fulfilled, and all is as it should 
be, They will be happy, dear little Rosalie 
and my boy.”’ 

“They are looking at the mark on tbe 
stone,” said Koss Braithwaite quietly. 

“Ab, yes, but for the last time! They 
will not look at it again, or think of it—wby 
should they? It means nothing now. Tney 
will not remember that it is there.’’ 

“Dermot,” whispered Rosalie, outside 
the window, “that cry we use to hear—you 
remember it—that awful shrieking waillDg 
moan—we have heard it only three times 
since you have been away, and cacli time 
fainter and weaker. Last night it came 
and died away lixe the softest whisper ou 
the wind. Shall we hear it again, | wonder 
—ever?”’ 

“Never; we won’t listen for it,’ 
mot sturdily. 

“But if it comes?”’ 

“We'll say it is—tne w 
I should like & 
fool, whoever he was, Ww 
anything else,’’ 
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“It did not sound like the wind,”’ said 
Rosalie, with a dubious shake of her head, 
“Ob, Dermot, you know it didn’t! It was 
like a terrible wailing buman voice, just as 
the legend said,”’ 

“Yes; and your ghost was just like a 
ghost, wasn’t 1?” he retorted, rallying 
her. 

“Well, 1 know I was very stupid; but 
how could 1 know what it really was? And 
you know the horrible man bad made Cor- 
Jelia faint too. Dermot, do you know, I 
don’t think she believes in it—t:.e legend, 
| mesn—as much as she used to do?’’ 

“Why, of course not,” he returned 
promptly. ‘How should abe? There isn’t 
so much to believe in, for one thing; the 
ghost came to nothing, and the screech-owl 
business come to nothing. In fact’’—with 
a warm, fond pressure of her fingers—“'T 
don’t! see there’s a particle of it left but 
you,”’ 

“There is this.”’ 

She glanced down at the biood stained 
stone at her feet. 

“Well, we'll have that taken away,’’ he 
said consolingly. 

“Dermot, 1 wonder who wrote the legend 
tirst?’’ 

‘“;00dness knows! Nobody ever did 
know sO faras1can make out. It was writ- 
ten no one knows where, no one knows 
when, and by no one knows whom. And 
that’s a fine argument for its being true, 1 
should think.’”’ 

“You won’t believe it a bit,’’ she said 
pensively, for she clung to a weak little 
shred of belief still, “And yet some of it 
came true, Dermot, you know itdid. What 
about the part you read to ine just now— 
that was true, wasn’t it?” 

‘‘My precious little darling, of course it 
was! Do you think that I don’t believe 
that—or that I forget that you might bave 
been killedthrough trying tosave me? You 
inust have cared a little bit about me then, 
Rosy, although I was such a stupid sulky 
idiot,’’ 

‘Yes,’’ She heaved a deep sigh, forget- 
ting for a moment to protest against these 
vigorous epithets, ‘I couldn’t help it, 
Dermot; I didn’t mean to get fond of you— 
| knew it was Durward, poor fellow, that 1 
ought to be fond of. J should never have 
marriéd bim—never—I couldn’t—if he had 
left ine read the lastof the legend. I didn’t 
know that I was making .tcome true when 
I rushed outtbatnight. I couldn’t remem- 
beror think of anything in all the world 
but you.’’ She glanced up, meeting his 
dark eyes with a loving, balf deprecating 
look, “Ab, you must believe in that part, 
Dermot, dear!”’ 

“!'\) believe in that, and I’li believe in 
you,”’ 

tio knew nothing of tbe turret-window, 
an! two half amused,eympathetic watchers 
behind it, and took herin bis arms and 
kissed the sweet quivering red lips as he 
spoke, Their shadows fell upon’ the 
marked stone, and blotted out its crimson 
stain, 

“What are they waiting for?’’ wondered 
Cordelia, ‘Are they waiting for that dread- 
ful ery that they stay just there?” 

She bent ‘orward and looked out again. 
They were not. 

They were neither listening for a wail 
above their heads nor regardful of the 
stained pavement at their feet; they were 
looking at each other in the light of the 
xorious moon which streamed in a radiant 
food of transfiguring brightness over the 
White Towers 

[THB END.] 
a a 

lite Pock BT,—The pocket was previous. 
ly » girdle and first of all a purse or pouch. 
[he ancient Hebrews carried a pouch and 
‘the Roman matrons carried a handbag, 
wiich originated the modern reticule, 
hey were at first made of netting, but 
‘er of leather. The Romans came nearer 

having a pocket than any people until 
iiodern times, 

A portion ofibe toga was bound in a 
knot under the left breast and a protuber- 
ance was there formed divided into many 
folds, which was named sinus, and answer- 
ed the same purpose as a pocket. 

rhe Roman matrons concealed valua- 
‘ies about their persons in the upper part 
of a kind of corset, fitting the waist tightly, 
\ ot loose at top. 

Charlemagne carried a traveling pouch, 
which was suspended from his person. 
The Saxons bad purses, and the Normans 
when they came to England, carriei the 


te 
‘ 


aulmoniere, a little purse for carrying alms 
for the poor, which was suspended from 
6 girdle, 
rhe fashion of carrying the purse in that 


“ t for 


that purpose, has revived. 


years 


The general thing was a 
rlanguiar form ftrequeatly orna- 





mented with beads or trimming and sus. 
pended trom the girdle. 

Bankrupts figuratively gave up their ef- 
fects to their creditors by putting off the 
girdle to which the purse and keys of their 
estate were atiached. Solong as girdles 
were worn there was little need of a pocket, 
for custom and convenience made it a ha- 


bit to thrust anything within the encircling 
band. 





A Little Jealous. 


BY H. M, 








(FVEN O'CLOCK—he will not come to- 
night!” ; 

Bertha Weaver leaned her head 
back against the cushions of the sofa. Her 
lips quivered, her eyes wer? humid, for 
Lancelot Wynne, who had paid her the 
most devoted attention, had failed to keep 
his appointment. 

She rose presently, and pushing aside 
the heavy-curtains, looked saily out, 
through gathering tears, into the rainy 
darkness of the winter’s night. 

Just opposite a gas-lamp threw a long 
path of filckering brightness upon the 
pavement, casting dark shadows into the 
gloomy archway beyond, wich led intoa 
covered court communicating with a 
ruluous pile of buildings. 

It was not a cheerful outlook, 
Bertha’s heart sank within ber, 

She was a pretty, sunny-tempered girl— 
one of those fair, confiding creatures, who 
seem to be born to be loved and petted. 

Suddenly, as ahe stood looking out into 
the stormy night, an exclamation escaped 
her lips, 

“Can it be possible?” she murmured, 
bending forward eagerly. ‘Yes, it is Lan. 
celot!’’ 

The keen glance of loveis seldom de- 
ceived, it was Lancelot Wynne whostood 
beneath the ruined archway, talking with 
passionate earnestness to a woman on 
whose face the full brilliance of the lamp- 
light streamed. 

It was a wondrously lovely face—a face 
delicate as an artist’s dream of ideal beau- 
ty. 

The woman clung with both hands to 
Lancelot’s arm, and seemed literally to 
bang upon the words he spoke—and the 
look of confiding earnestness which her 
features bore seemed to turn the blood in 
Bertha's veins to ice. 

involuntarily she shrank back from the 
window, covering her eyes with her hands 
as ifto shut outal!l sense of vision from 
those aching orbs, 

“False! Lancelot Wynne false!’’ she 
whispered, ‘I could sooner hove believed 
that an archangel would sully his pure 
wings. Oh, thie dull pain at my heart! 
When will it cease?’’ 

Once more, with irresolute, trembling 
fingers, she drew back the curtain; but her 
eyes fell only on plasbing rain and muddy 
roadway. Lancelot and his beautiful com- 
panion had disappeared. 

“Oh!” she thought, why should fear have 
grudged methe little gleam of sunshine 
which gladdened my whole life?’ Heaven 
knows it has been dark enough! My father 
and mother died before | knew them, I 
had no sister; and it was two years ago 
Since my brother Jack was forced to fly 
from his native land. Uncle Joseph is 
very kind to me; but—but he does not aup- 
ply the place of my dear parents; and just 
when I was beginning to love Lancelot so 
very—very dearly——”’ 

She broke down in a storm of hysteric 
sobs and tears. 

a * ® © a * 

She was seated at the piano on the day 
following, when the servant announced: 

“Mr, Wynne.” 

“My dar.ing littie Bertha!” he exclaimed, 
taking her cold hand fondly in his, and 
seating himself beside her. 

She withdrew her band quietly, as she 
said: 

“You did not come last night, Lancelot, 
as you promised.’’ 

“No,” 

Was ither fancy, or did he seem strange- 
ly disturbed by ber words? 

“] bad an unavoidable engagement,” he 
added, “which occupied the whole even- 
ing.” 

“Jt must have been very important!’’ she 
said bitterly. 

He met her searching gaze with bright, 
frank eyes—eyes whose truthful light dis- 
pelled every mist of doubt. 

“Bertha, my love! my own dearest, can- 


and 


not you trust me?’’ he ask ed tenderly. 
And she did what woman has done ever 


since the days of mother Kve—she forgot 
and forgave and trusted wit! juestion 
or misgiving. For was she not alone in 




















the world, and was not Lanoelot Wynne 
very—very dear to her?’ 

“Then you will be ready to go with me 
to the opera to-night, Bertha,” he said, as 
he rose to depart. “I will be bere punctu- 
ally at hall-past eight.”’ 

Bertha was ready at the appointed time, 
looking more lovely than ever in her even- 
ing dress, 

But Lancelot came not. 

“Not off yet?” said her uncle, as he pas- 
sed through the room, ‘You'll be late, 
pussy; it is nearly nine o'clock!” 

“Nearly nine—can it be possible!” eja- 
culated Bertha, eagerly, consulting the dial 
of her little jeweled watch. It was Lance- 
lot’s own present, 

The fairy hands pointed inexorably to 
five minutes to nine, 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed by, and 
Bertha rose up indignantly, and began to 
draw off her gloves. 

“I will not go out with bim to-night!’ 
she exclaimed, meutally. ‘It is too bad of 
him to disappoint me twice in this way!” 

Some instinct, or some feeling, which 
sbe could not define or resist, led her to 
the window. She glanced out, and as she 
did so, caught sight of a man hurrying 
through the gloomy archway opposite with 
a slight girlish figure at his side. 

It was Lancelot Wynne. 

Fired with hot indignation, Bertha Wea- 
ver set down to her desk and wrote a brief, 
haughty note of final dismissal to her 
lover. 

Krom that moment she saw him no more! 

” a +] ia * 

A year passed by, and Hertha Weaver 
was sitting, pale and abstracted, on the 
Esplanade at Eastbourne, when a low, 
earnest voice accosted her. 

‘*Bertha!’’ 

She started asifa voice from the tomb 
tad struck upon her ear. Lancelot Wynne 
was standing at her side, very white, with 
compressed lips, and stern, reproachful 
eyes. 

“Do not rise, Bertha—do not strive to 
avoid mé,’’ he sald, gravely. “J insist up- 
on having an explanation—I consider it 
due tome, Why have you thus discarded 
me without giving reason or excuse? Why 
have you returned my letters unopened? 
Why do you shun me 80 persistently? 
Bertha, I demand a reason!’’ 

‘‘Reason!’’ she repeated, bitterly, “Well, 
since you insist that | shall express in 
words what you own conscience must iong 
since told you, | simply ask you whether 
your fair friend of the archway atiil pre- 
serves her high place in your reyard?”’ 

Her lip curled baughtily, and a scornful 
look shone In her brown eyes, 

“Ot the archway?’’ he exclaimed, grow- 
ing paler as he}listened, ‘“Kertha—Berths 
Weaver—is it possible that you saw me 
enter that place? I had hoped, ! had be- 
lieved, that no mortal eye was upon me 
then.”’ 

“] suppose so,’’ she rejoined, coldly. “It 
is unfortunate that | sbould chance to be 
the one who was a witness of your guilty 
secret,”’ 

‘(My secret, Bertha!’’ he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘I bad intended never to have 
preathed this to a living seul, but your 
scorn wrings it from me. It was your 
secret—or rather your brotber’s,”’ 

Bertha listened, apparently deprived of 
the power of speech, while tae blood grew 
cbill around ber heart. 

“You did know, Bertha, and | could not 
tell you, that Richard, sick with the long- 
ing to visit his native land once more, had 
rashly ventured here with his young wite. 
He was recognized in the street by one who 
bad vowed never to give up pursuing him 
until be was lodged in prison. In this 
emergency your brothercame to me. | con- 
trived to secrete them both for a day or two 
in the old ruined building bebind the arch- 
way. On tbe evening when we were to go 
to the opera, I received a telegram that the 
shipon which I bad engaged passage tor 
them under a feigned name, was to sail a 
day earlier than we expected. RKichard 
dared not leave his hiding-place,and Felice, 
under my escort, madeal! the hurried pre- 
parations, I went wiih them and saw them 
off—with what a thankful heart | need not 
say. Afterwards, when | returned to tell 
you what before I had not dared to breathe, 
I learned that you had Jeft town, and then 
received yourcruel note, Hertha, was this 
kind—was it just?’’ 

She bowed her head penitently. 

“Oh, forgive me, Lancelot! I never even 
dreamed of this. I fancied—I believed 


” 

‘In short, Bertha,’ he smiled, ‘‘you 
were a little jealous, Are we friends once 
more?’’ 

Her happy tears answered him. 

Just one im afterwards they were 
married, and Bertha bas never distrusted 
her husband since, 











TaR AND Fratusars.—The application 
of a coat of tar and feathers to offending per- 
sons is said to have been first resorted to by 
Richard Coeur de Lion. A statute was nade 
in 1189, which enacted that any robber 
found voyaging with the Crusaders ‘“sha!! 
be first shaved, and then boiling tar poured 
upon bia head, and then a cushion of feath- 
ers shook over it.’ The culprit was then 
to be put ashore at the first place the ship 
came to, 

EXTRAORDINARY Hairn.—In_ Brasil 
there isa tribe called the Cafusos, which 
has sprung into existence by marriage be- 
tween the long, stiff-haired natives and the 
imported negro siavesa. As might natu- 
rally be expected from the admixture of 
one of these extremes, this people possess 
hair ofa very extraordinary kind. It rises 
perpendicularly from the head in thick, 
curly masses, and forms a wig of such enor- 
mous dimensiong that the possessors must 
stoop low when entering their huts, 

O1L ON WaTER.—A naval officer sug- 
gonte that theancients, who knew the value 
of olling troublea waters, learned this 
method from observing the sea birds. All 
tish-eating birds, Oape pigeons, petrels and 
the like, eject oll from the mouth when cap- 
tured. In the South Atiantio and South 
Pacific the writer had witnessed sea birds 
floating in spaces of comparative quiet 
water when the sea around wasrough. The 
unusual smoothness of the water was evi- 
dently due to considerable quantities of oi! 
deposited by the birds, 


Tus Ross.—There is a legend that the 
pretty Marshal Niel rose owes its origin to 
the celebrated general of that name, After 
bis successful campaigning in Italy, while 
returning to France, he was givena basket 
of roses by a peasant. In it wase bud with 
a root attached to the stem, The general 
kept the shoot and gave it to a celebrated 
floriculturist, who got from it four of the 
loveliest lemon-tinted roses that had ever 
been grown. Niel took them tothe Kkm- 
press ugenie, who remarked, “I will chris- 
ten this rose for you the Marshal Niel;’’ and 
from that time General Niel became a mar- 
shal of France, This story is very pretty, 
but will not recommend Itself to a gardener. 

ANTIQUITY OF SAUSAGKS.—NSausagen 
were mentioned as early as 1580, and do- 
scribed in a dictionary of that day as ‘‘pud- 
ding called asawsege stuffed into aking, 
and sometimes only rolled in flour,” But 
these savory ediblos were made long before 
1580 and were called “weasels,’’ whome long 
thin bodies they resembled. A receipt tor 
making these ‘‘weasels,” is given in «a 
very curious book published about 1450: 
“First grind pork, temper it with eggs and 
powder of pepper and canel; close it ina 
capon's neck, Or a pig’s paunch (or gut), 
roast it well and then garnish it with a bat- 
ter of eggs and flour,to serve in hall or else 
in bower.” 

Dnva™Me.--For mark you,men will dream. 
The most that can be asked of them ia but 
that the dream be not in too glaring discord 
with the thing they know. All dies, all 
dies! The roses are red with the wealth 
that once reddened the cheek of the child; 
the flowers bloom the fairest on last year’s 
battle ground; the work of death's finger, 
cunningly wreathed over, is the heart of 
all things, even the living. Death's finger 
iseverywhere, The rocks are built up ola 
lifethat was. Kodies, thoughts and loves 
die; frown whence springs that whisper to 
the tiny soul of tnau, ‘You shall not die?’”’ 
Ah, is there no truth of which this dream 
is shadow? 

THe TeRM FReEMASON.—It Is vald the 
members of the bullding [fraternities were 
called free masons, not because they were 
freemen, but because they were free ma- 
sone; that is toray, that being masons, and 
having granted tothe as such, the king’s 
peace, or freedom of his kingdom, they 
were free, as masons, to work anywhere 
there; but they were not altogether free, 
apart from that character, for as men, they 
were not free w intermeddle witn politics 
or other affairs of the country, but aa mem- 
bers of the building fraternities, thetr pres- 
ence ia needful in the country for the pur. 
pose of carrying on the buildings; and fn 
order © encourage and protect them, the 
masonic fraternities received by charter,or 
otherwise, the protection of the “king’s 
peace,’’ which entitied them to be held 
free-as-masons from al! molestation, and, 
being employed on the magnificent bulld- 
ings, then erecting for the church, they 
therefore received the protection of the 


church also. Hence, having the freedom 
f their masonic capacity, and the prote 
lon of both church and king, they we 

j y [ree,ne obie wrany daring t r 

| au attack r reslave cm Ue oy 

| were ‘the freemasons 
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TO MWY DIARY. 


BY MARY FF, SCH YLE?D 


Kied friend te whem in my sad hours 
| breathe my every sigh, 

The Bitter thoughts I fain would bide 
When other forme are nigh. 


In thee I write my hopes and fears 
My jove, though few they be, 

Number my many failing teare 
Ano treet thew al) with thee, 


No heart as warm—oo friend eo true 
As thou hest been lo me, 
For toten of my eratitude 
These lines 1 trace to thee 
—————— © 


Shadowed by Fate. 


RY THES AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Vorb.” 


“MADAM'S WARD," THE HOUSE IF 
THE OLoas,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONB 
Love," BTO., BTO. 


CHAPTER XXV,—(OONTINURD.) 


KIN stood looking down at him with 
knitted brow and tightened lipa. 
The man had come forsome evil pur- 
pose, 

What was it? She must know at once, 
and get rid of him. Not even Pasa! must 
know the story of ber |ife, and this man’s 
connection witb it. 

“Will you tell me what you want?— why 
you have pursued tine?” she said sternly,as 
if with an effort. 

The signor gianced round the room, 
and his eyes rested hungrily upon the 
table, 

‘Have I the mortification of disturbing 
you at your meal’’’ he said with sel!-re 
proech. “No? You have finished; but for 
that you would ask me to join you! You 
would be happierto see me at your bos- 

table table; is it not so? My child, I 

asten to gratify yourdesire! Why should 
an oid friend stand upon ceremony? Saints 
and angeia, no! If I had but a crust you 
should sbere it, and do I not know your 
heart to be as good as mine? Soh!’’ and, 
drawing up his chair, be seized a knife and 
fork, and he! ped bimsaelf to a cutiet. 

it was evident thatthe martyr had en- 
dured short commons amongst his other 
trials, for he ate quickly and voracioualy, 
every now and then glancing round the 
room, and murmuring his appreciation of 
ite cousfort and luxury. 

“Obarming room! Comfortable, elegant! 
A fitting casket for #0 rare a gem, And you 
live here atone. my child, with the little 
cripple? Soh! Itis well You would ask 
me what! willdrink? A glass of wine—a 
simple glass of wine, nothing more!" and 
he ed over the table and seized the 
claret jug, filling a tumbler, and Weaning it 
off withaamileanda bow. “I drink to 
the diva, to the famous prima donna, to 
the goddeas of song,my old triend’s daugb- 
ter!’ 

Iria, white to the lips, watched him, feel- 
ing like one under some borrid spell, as he 
filled tumbler after tumbler, 

Presently Paul opened the door and look- 
ed in. 

**] came to teil you the time, Mabel, we 
shall be late!"’ be said timidly. 

“Ab!” exclaimed the signor, “is it my 
little fiddler? What do you call him?— 
Peter, John? No, Paul! Ah, Paul, my good 
eafant; come in, come in! Don’t stand on 
ceremony; come and witness the reunion of 
two tried and trusty friends! Paul, my 
ohild, I drink to you!” 

“Go, Paul; 1 will come directly,” said 
Iris hoarsely, and the boy stole away with 
a frightened look In bis blue eyea, 

Iris glanced at the clock. She must start 
in five minutes, and the man had thrown 
himeelf back In his chair as if be meant to 
remain, 


The Knighton spirit began to rise and 
burn in her bosom; a light flashed into her 
eyes, and her cheeka flushed. 

‘*My patience is exhausted,” ahe said in a 
low, re@olute voice. ‘‘Whatever your 
object may bave been in perseocuting me, 
it nas failed. Go!’’ andshe pointed to the 
door, 

The aignor looked upat her and laughed, 
a ooking laugh of evil confidence. 

‘Pardon, my child!”’ be said. “My ob- 
ject may have been a dinner, and—you see 
—1l have eaten! But you wish me to speak 
plainly, ie it not so? ell, then I will do 
eo. I forgive you tor speaking thus to a 
friend who means you well,—saints and 
angela, yes! I, Baptiste, mean nothing 
= to the daughter of Godfrey K nigh- 
tono!”’ 

“Leave my fatner’s name alone!’’ ex- 
claimed Iris, ber hands tightly ciench- 
ing. 

fie bowed and smiled mocking|ly. 

‘“Sarely yes; it must be painful to you! I 
will remember. Now, my child, what if 
Baptiste Ricardo possessed the power of 
proving a true friend, eh? What if, by a 
word, he could change all this——?f" and 
be waved his hand contemwptuouely, but 
Irie stopped him, 

“{ do not wish to hear anything you may 
bave to aay,” sheeaid, ‘1 will not listen! 
if f there le one spark of manliness ieft 

n you, you will grant request and 
eave met’ 

The signor iaid his hand quickly on his 
heart 

“The simple wishes of a lady are as 
commands to Baptiste Ricardo, my 


my 


rovai 
obhliid! 


' 





he sald with mook dignity. i bh 
me from your peers you isten 
to me! Good! I gol” 

Se ne Gp WS Bet. and tase eyeing her 
sideways, with s keen, cunning look, then 
be drew a long sigh. 

‘Had you bat! ed,"’ be said, “Bat, 
there—no matter. Baptiste Rieardo is too 

oud to beg from the hand outatretobed to 

id him to depart.”’ 

Iria remained silent, regarding bim 
fixedly. 

‘Mies Iria,’ be eald suddenly, turning 
towards Se the eee, *“for- 
tune has upon you 
famous; I am poor, and” —he ab 
shoulders—‘“sainte and la! needs must 
when the demon drives!—I shall, a# your 
father’s old and trusted friend, stoop to 
borrow a five-pound note of you.”’ 

It was a demand, nota request, and Iris 
devermined to resiat It. 

‘J will give you nothing,not one penny,” 
she said, in her low, quiet tone. 

His eyes giittered eviily, and, throwin 
off hissuppliant manner, he strode 
intothe room, and filings bimeelf into 
the chair, tilted his bat on to the back of his 
head with bis foretinger, and then shook it 
at her impressively. 

“You will not give me one penny!’ he 
sald; ‘son! that le your answer? Saints 
aud angels, but I think you will sing to an- 
other tune present my prima donna! 
Tut! Is Baptiste Ricardo a child to be 
frightened by the airs of a girl! 1 
asked you for five pounds! five pounds! A 
inere bagatelie to you whoare 80 much 
for every night you open your lipal 1 will 
have ten, fifteen, twenty! Do you hear, tay 
proud enfant, twenty?’ 

“You will have nothing,’’ sald Iris, “I 
arn not afraid, Signor Ricardo! You threat- 
ened my father, you ievied biack inail upon 
him. I know itnow. I know itas plainly 
as if he had lived to teil me! It was for 
my sake that he purchased your silence. 
He ls dead and you can prey upon us no 
more."’ 

Her eyon ——e her graceful form 
drawn to its full height, she stood, a 
veritable Knighton, and oonfronted the 
aooundrel, 

He looked quickly up at her with an evil 
ainile, 

“Superb!’’ he said mockingly. ‘‘No won- 
der they rave about youl y child, you 
ar@ an actress born! But—bab!—I am used 
to stage scones, and they move me not! I 
will bring down that yg! crest in a 
word ortwo. You defy me, Baptiate Ricar- 
do! Svhf!’’ 

“I defy you!’ said Iris promptly. “If 
you do not leave this room at once, 1 will 
ring the bell and send for a policeman!’’ 
and she laid her bana on the bell. 

He leant back in his chair and lsughed 
up at her, 

“Ring!” he said. “Ring! Call in your 
police. What will you charge me with,my 
poor child?” 

‘“Kscaping from prison!’’ said Iris, firing 
in the dark. 

Theahot told,tor thesignor’s lips twitched 
and bis eyes dropped. 

“Tut!” he sald, sb his shoulders. 
“And then? Say that it is true, what will 
it avail you? There will be time for me to 
tell my , and | do not keep my mouth 
closed this time! And whata itie! I 
think the world that grovels at yuur feet, 
Miss Mabel Howard, ;will be immensely 
amused! Saints and angela, yes! They are 
all on the qui vive of curiosity, as it is, and 
they will be delighted withthe morsel I 
can give them. bey willturn it over on 
their tongues like a bonne bouche! This 
Miss Mabel Howard is no other than Iris 
Knighton, whose mother——”’ 

[ria stopped him with a gesture. 

“Go and tell it!’ she said, pointing to the 
oo. her face white, her lips compressed 
lightly. 

He looked at her, not ashamed, for shame 
and the signor had parted com many, 
many years ago, but with a reluctant ad- 
miration, 

“Tut, tut!’ he said; ‘of course you would 
not care? What matters it to you? But, 
signorina, I think I shall get tnat five- 
pound-note yet,”’ 

He leaned forward and showed his gleain- 
ing teeth. 

**You women are al! alike! Threaten one 
of yoursely 6a, and you set us at defiance, 
but threaten the one you love—eb? Tell 
me now, iny child, you set me at defiance, 
you laugh me toscorn! I may go and tell 
your story at the street corner, and you 
care not; but suppose 1 have another 
story to tell, one that touches our friend 
the young earl—the great Lord Heron— 
soh?”’ 

Iria’s face blanched, and his keen, vul- 
ture-like eyes saw the effect he had 
duced, and he nodded at her with a smile 
of triumph, 

‘Ah, that touches you, does it?’’ he said 
with an evil chuckle. “The young lord is 
rolling in wealth, is master of the Reve 
ek the land, the houses, has he not 
Soh! What say you, if by a word, a whis- 
per, I, Baptiste Ricardo could knook it all 
down like a house of cards?’’ 

He waved his band as he spoke and 
knocked a tumbler off tne table, 

‘Justa word and! make a beggar of 
him!’ 

“Itisa lie!’ she breathed, but her face 
was white and her eyes etrained and anx- 
jous, 

He laugbed. 

“It ia no lief’ he said. **] am no fool, my 
child, to threaten what I cannot fulfil! 
Dare me and 

im a | 
Paul aga 
the door | 

‘(Mabel 
y usiy. 


are rich, 
rugged bis 


im the 
friend 


I lay his proud head 
aid yours—eh, is it my 

n?” he broke off 
Oking anxious and alarmed 
Mabei, the time!’ he said ner- 





as Paul opened | 
| your bow! 





Iris put her hand to her head. 
“Ditectly, 1 am coming directly, Paul!’ 
she raid; then she took her purse from her 
et, and laid a ten-pound note on the 


le. 
“Will you take this and go?” abe said. 
“] am not rich, as you suppose, and I gave 
it you, not because | fear you——” 


6 mockingly. 

‘Fear! COertes nest” he ejaculated. 
“What bas fear to do between such old and 
dear friends? For this loan, my child, I 
thank you,” and he flicked the note with 
the finger and thumb of his right band in- 
tw the palm of his left. “Baptiste eee 
the football of fortane, is not engrees 
respect your cou my dear Miss How- 
ard; I admire your uty and your genius; 
in sbort,1 am your true and constant 
triend!”’ 

He had backed towards the door a he 
spoke, but having reached it he stopped, 
and with bis ban =e the handle, shot 
at ber a leer of mingled triumph and 
threat. 

“Adieu, my child!’ he said, “From this 
woment take cou You are not alone 
or triendiess in this cold, cruel world. Re- 
member, that wherever your are I am not 
far from you, otenes See to befriend and 

rotect you; I, ptise Ricardo, your 
father’s oid friend!”’ 

And with this parting shot, be glided tri- 
umphbantly out. 

Iria, worn out with the stru 
against the mante!-shelf, and hi 
face in her hands, 

For herself she cared little, 

Tbe man might biazon the story, the 
story of her mother’s shame to the world, 
and though it would have coat her a fresh 
agony, she could have eacaped it by fiying 
aod hiding herself abroad. But the man’s 
threat to ruin Heron Ooverdale! Brave and 
resolute as she bad been, she had not the 
courage to out-brave that! 

It was a clever idea of the signor’s,—who 
was, indeed, anything but an ordinary vil- 
lian,—and it had conquered her. 

“Oh, Mabel, has he gone? What is the 
matter? Whois be and what does he want?”’ 
exclaimed Paul, limping in and up to her 
side. 

They were almost the very words she had 
addressed to her father, and as she replied, 
she recalled the never-to-be-forgotten ap- 
pearance of the siguor at the Revels, 

“He issomeone I knew in old times, 
long—long ago, Paul,’’ she said. ‘Yes, he 
has gone now, and 1 don’t think he will 
come again,’’ buteven as she spoke she 
sighed. 

t was 80 unlikely that the signor would 
refrain from visiting any place where he 
could find a five-pound note, 

‘‘An old friend? But you arecrying, Ma- 
bel, and you looked quite frightened,’’ said 
Paul, doubtfully and anxiously. 

“] am a littieu Paul, I admit,’’ she 
said, smiling bravely. ‘But, gag Mow gh 
let us talk any more about him. hat is 
the time? It must be frigntfally late.”’ 

“It is, frightfully,’’ he said, still anxious- 
re ‘the cab isat the door, we shall have to 

rive quickly, but—oh, Mabel, I do bope 
nothing is wrong, that you have heard no 
bad newsor anything.’ 

She laid her band on his head soothingly 
and caressing|y. 

“Everything is wens 
all wrong worlds, Paul, 
wan smile. 
things on,”’ 

They were iater than usual at the theatre, 
and Mr, Stapleson was getting into a fidget 
about them, and his anxiety was scarcely 
lessened by their appearance when he saw 
the pallor of Irie’s fee. 

“‘Halloal’’ he said; ‘‘not well, Miss How- 
ard? Look here, you know, you must take 
care of yourself,’’ 

“It isonly a itttle headache,” said Iris 
smiling, and she made her way to the 
dressing-room, 

Just as she was going on to the 
Mrs. Berry looked in at the dressing- 
room, 

“Faller than ever to-night,my dear,” she 
said, with a cheerful nod. “is your head 
vetter?’’ 

“Yes, much, thanks!” said Iris, 

“That's right! You must sing your best, 
for the prince is here again. Quite aswell 
hoase to-night, my dear; the Dake of Ross- 
dale is in his box, and there are no end of 
titled people,”’ 

Iris smiled sadly. 

‘I like the other people best,’’ she said 
slowly. 

‘So do we all, my dear,’”’ assented Mra, 
Berry naively. “Five people in the pit are 
pos hh the rn us actors, Has 
an ng —you look le and 
tired to-ni he ” ” 

“No, nothing very much,” said Iris; but 
as she spoke, Signor Ricardo’s words rang 
in ber ears—“{ could lay his proud head in 
the dast as I have laid yours. I could re. 
duce him to pe ee 

Was ittrue? If so, then no matter what 
nd a the man must be paid to keep si- 
en 

The curtain drew up, and the beautiful 
Miss Howard gliaed on, and not one of the 
hundreds who hung upon her voice and 
gazed admuringly at her lovely face, guessed 
at the pallor that dwelt beneath the nt 
and powder,or the heartache that throbbed 
beneath the aetress’s smile. 

in one of the tront stalls aat, resplendent 
in evening dress, the aignor himself; and 
with every round of applause he nodded 
and smiled, as if it were being accorded to 
himeelf. 

‘She is a fortune, a fortune!’ he mur- 
muréed. ‘‘BKaptiste, you were born under a 

uUCKY Star; and you have two strings to 
But be patient, be wary! Suck 
one Orange at a time, my friend!” 

He sat through the performance and en- 


le, leant 
er white 


in this wrongest ot 
” she said, witha 
“But there,{ must get my 





joyed itas keenly as if he had brought 
the cleanest of clean consciences with 
bim. 

The house was more enthusiastic even 
than usual; perhaps because of the pres. 
ence of the Heir Apparent, who leant for. 
ward in his box and appleuded in his 
frank and genial manner, which has so 
much endeared him to actors and singers; 
and it was not until she had come before 
the curtain three times, to receive their 
shouts of approbation, that they would let 
the favorite go. 

When the curtain was down, the signor, 
with bis dress inverness thrown gracefully 
over his shoulders, sauntered up into the 
refreshment saloon. 
ont apices were standing there 

ng for the crowd to disperse in lob. 
bies, and the or, as be 
the counter and lit a cigarette, heard the 
name of Mabel Howard spoken by one of 
them, 

“Better than ever to-night, your grace,” 
said one, and thesignor ed up his ears 
and looked at the man add » @ little 
wrinkled old beau—of course the Duke of 
Kosadale. 

“Wonder who the deuce she is!”’ said an- 
other young man, tbe Earl of Railsford, 
who had inherited a princsly fortune end 
was getting through it at racehorse pace. 

“Who what does it matter!” said a 
third. ‘‘Daresay she’s the daughter of some 
greengrocer and that her name’s Smith.” 

‘Stapleson keeps wonderfully dark 
about her,” said Lord Railsford compiain- 
ingly. 

fDon’t it keep up the curiosity and excite- 
ment; it’s a good advertisement,”’ said an- 
other. 

“By the way,duke,”’ said Lord Kalisfora, 
“J thought = promised to have ber at one 
of the amoking concerts?” 

‘Yes, of course, 80 you did,’’ said an- 
other. 

Tbe dake grinned until his face looked 
like a fisherman’s net, all wrinkles, 

“Did I?” he said, “Well, I’ll keep my 
promise. But you must give me a little 
time.” 

Lord Kailsford laughed, 

“Time?” he said. “If we give you until 
Doomaday you won’t manage it. She is too 
difficile, duke,”’ 

The duke nned again, but not too 
good-humoredly. 

“Every woman has her price,” he said 
sententiously. 

“But no one has discovered Miss Mabel 
Howard's” said Lord Railsford, flushing. 
“] tell you what, duke, I'll bet five to one 
that you don’t produce her on Friday night 
—that’s our next merry meeting, isn’t 
itr?’ 

The duke sipped his brandy and soda, 
and smiled, and the conversation flowed 
on. . 

The ned was standing close by the 
duke’s elbow, his evil eye shining likes 
hawk’s. Suddenly he bent his head and 
whis 

“Take him, your gracel” 

The duke started, and looked up at him 
sideways. 

‘‘Who are you, sir?’”’ he enquired in an 
equally low voice, 

“MA d of Miss Howard’s,”’ said the 
signor under his moustache. ‘Take the 
bet, my lord, and I’ll go halves!’’ 

The duke’s eyes giittered. He dearly 
loved a jest, more than winning a wager, 
and most dearly compromising some fair 
woman’s name. 

“Do you mean that bet seriously, Rails- 
ford?’’ he said. 

‘What bet?” inquired the young one 
turning tohim. “On, about Miss Howard 
Yes! By Jove, yes! And from ali I hear, 
I’m likely to win it, if anybody is foolish 
enough to take it,”’ 

‘Weil, I’ll take you—in hundreds!” said 
the duke. 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“You bet mea hundred pounds to five 
that she *P at our next smoking con- 
cert?” sai rd Railsford. He had been 
drinking all day, but knew what he was 
about perfectly well. 

‘Yes, that is my bet,” said the duke, 
turning his back to the signor, who leant 
against the counter and smoked his cigar- 
ette, with half-closed eyes, as if he had not 


heard a word, 

“Certainly, { take you!” said Lord Rails- 
ford. ‘Miss Howard isn’t that kind, your 
grace! You'd better pay down on the 
spot! 

His ’s eyes twinkled as he shot an 
inquiring glance at the stolid face of the 
signor, and he shook his head. 

a bet’s made!”’ he said. 
see!’ 


“We shall 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


RIS had been weak, almost foolishly %; 
but she had taken the only course that 
seemed to her possible. or Ricar- 

do’s threat that he would ruin Lork Heron 
might be an idle and lying one, but on the 
other hand it might have some basis on 
truth, and Iris would not chance it. ' 

She would rather that the scoundré 
should blackmail her of every penny sé 
earned than that harm should come to He 
ron Coverdale. 

Even if she could only protect him from 
annoyance, sne would be willing to let the 
signor prey upon her for the rest of her 
life, 

But the thing weighed upon, and wo 
ried her. j 

She dreaded meeting him again, es 
never went outside the door but she — 
round with a half expectant, half feart@ 
glance. 

When she croesed the stage to th 
lights in the evening, she tried to pierce * 
haze and ascertain if the man was a7 
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the audience, and sometimes, with a shud- 
der, ahe saw bim seated in the stalls, or 
lounging tn the dreas circle, 

It made littie difference in ber singing 
and acting, because she was a true artist, 
and an artist, be be actor or writer, 
forgets everything—trouble, fear, love—in 
his work; but when the psy was over she 
would draw her veil still more closely 
over her face and hurry to the cab, dread. 
ing jest she should see the evil face with 
its black, beady eyes, or hearthe soft, false, 
insidious voice, 

The shock of his visit, and the constant 
strain of the threats of its repetition, told 
upon her. 

She grew paler and, as it seemed,thinner, 
even in the tew days which elapsed since 
his arrival, 

Paul noticed it atonce,and made anxious 
inquiries, 

“Are you ill, Mabel, dear?” he asked. 
“You look — and tired. It’s the work! 
Ob, Mabel, I should never forgive myself 
if you were to get ill,”’ 

But Irie smiled. 

‘‘]’m not in the least ill, Paul,’’ ebe said, 
“] feel a little tired, perhaps; but you must 
remember that all this excitement and late 
hours are new to me, I sball get used to 
them directly.” 

He was silent and thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, then he said: 

“Mabel, can we not go and live some 
where out in the country?”— Hampstead 
was “country” to Paul,—‘‘there are late 
trains—past twelve o’clock, you know. 
You would be better, perhaps, ip the coun- 
try.” 

Nut Iris shook her head. Wherever she 
went, she felt that the signor wouid follow 


er. 

‘I don’t think I should care to ieave our 
present little nest, Paul, where we have 
been so peaceful and happy,” she said; and 
Paul gave up the idea of living in the coun- 
uy. 

Iris’s success still continued. The charm 
of her manner, a8 well as the sweetness of 
her voice and the grace of ber acting, grew 
upon the audiences,and there was a ring of 
alinost affeetionate welcoine in the round of 
applause with which they greeted her ap- 
pesrance on the stage; bat Mr. Stapleson 
was looking forward to the future, like a 
wise manager, and was anxious to procure 
& new opera to take the place of “The Im- 
prisoned Privesss’’ whe. that should bave 
exhausted itself. 

And now an idea occurred to Iris. Why 
should not Paul write the music for the new 
opera? 

He had composed the prettiest song in 
the present one, and he played things of 
his own to her daily; why should he not 
com pose the whole of the music to the new 
piece? 

Paul’s face flushed and his eyes glistened 
when she spoke to him about it, but he 
shook bis bead, 

‘‘T am afraid, Mabel,” be said in a low 
voice, 

“And Iam not!’ she said confidently. 
“Paul,you shall write the music for .he new 
operaatthe Lyric. That is settied; so set 
about it at once,” 

Sue did not stop at this, but went to Mr. 
Stapleson and got the plot and words of 
- new picce from him, and gave them to 

aul, 

‘““Now you can in,” she said. 

This was on a ednesday, and Paul, 
fired by her encouragement into entbusi- 
asin, begen composing the opening 
choruses, 

He worked at it all Thursday, and on 
Friday morning he said: 

“Mabel, | want you to hear what I[ have 
done.”’ 

He spoke modestly and hesitatingly, but 
when he bad got his violin in his hand he 
p ayéd with his usuai verve and force, and 
Iris was delighted. 

‘Ob, Paul!’ she exclaimed, “you are 
fond of talking about my ‘greatness;’ you 
will be far ‘greater’ than am or ever 
shal 1 be! It is beautiful, delicious, enthrall- 
ing!’ 

‘Do you think so?” he said doubtfully. 
“I’m afraid you are not an impartial judge, 
M bel, dear!” 

“Then go to someone elee!’’ she said 
With tender defiance. ‘Go to Mr, Mont- 
inorency, the leader of the band; he is 
& musician, although he parts bis bair 
at the back and weara white kid 
gloves,”” 

Paul thought for a moment. 

‘He parte bis hair at the back because 

the audience can only see the back Of his 
head,” he said laughing. “But he is a 
wusician, yes; but, Mabel, [ can never get 
bold of him unleas it is after the curtain is 
down; he never seems to have a moment 
lo spare in the day time, and no one knows 
where he lives!” 
_ “Then attack him to-night after the piece 
1s Over,’’ said Iris, ‘I will speak to bim,. 
He won’t refuse me, Paul. 1 will ask bim 
0 Stay and hear you play it over to him,and 
you will get his true opinion. You will 
find, dear, that it colncides with mine.” 

Paul siniled, 

“Touere isn’t one of them who wouldn’t 
Say anything to please you, Mabel!’’ he 
‘ald. “He will say it is beautiful, grand, 
anything, because be will know you want 
hiin to say it!” 

“Then I won't stay,’’ said Iris, 

*You’lh come home aione!’’ exclaimed 


Iris laughed softly, 


“I will come home aione. Why, you 

nttbink the cab will be stopped in 

ord Street by highwaymen, Paul, d 
16 12ughed, but anxiously. 

have never come home alone 

D6 @aid reluctantly. ‘I have always 


660 with you, Mavbel,”’ 
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“Yea,” she said; “but it ie time lI learnt 
to ride two miles inacab alone. {i'm get- 
ting a big girl now, Paul, you know! You 
shalldoas I say. I will speak to Mr. 
Montmorency betore he goes into the 
orcbestra, and after the piece is over, you 
sball piay over to him what you have writ- 
ten. snd you will come home and tell me 
what he says,”’ 


Paul consented, but reluctantly. He was 
Only a boy, and a cripple at that,but he bad 
always played the a of her companion 
and protecvor, and for no single night had 
he left her to thread the passage from tbe 
green room to the cab alone. 

They went down tothe theatre, and [ris 
senta courteous message to Mr. Mont 
morency. 

Would he kindly give ber a few minutes 
in her dressing-room? 

Mr. Montmorency was a middle-aged 
mao with a large family. A very respec. 
table man, and a good musician, but witb 
# foible. 

Most of us have one, some of us, alas! 
have two, or more. 

Mr. Montmorency’s foible was a love of 
the bottie,and an ainbition for mixing with 
his betters. 

He was fond of taking a glass in the re- 
freshment saloon before and after the 
piece, though it was against the rules of 
the theatre for avy of the actors or band to 
to appear in the front of the house, and 
his glass always tasted better and more 

iquant If there happened to be a noble 
ord, or even an “‘honorable,”’ lounging in 
the little room, 

Mr. Montmorency could sing a good 
song, and play the piano like an ange, and 
sometimes he was asked by one of the 
aristocrats whom he met at the refreshment 
bar to come and play at a bache'or’s even- 
ing perty, and Mr. Montmorency was 
rather given to remarking that he bad been 
spending the evening with Lord Railsford, 
or the Marquis ot Fordingbridge. 

He called playing the piano or singing 
a couple of songs ‘spending the even- 


ing.” 
Am from Miss Mabel Howard 
was viewed in the light of a summons by 


all connected with the Lyric, and he obey- 
ed at once, 

Iris was ready dressed ior the firstscene, 
and stood,a thing of beanty, arranging 
one of the bouquets of flowers wuich 
some unknown donor had sent her; and 
in a few words she communicated her _ re- 
quest. 

“{ want you to hear what he has com- 

, not for my sake orfor his, but for 
the sake of the music itself, Mr. Mont- 
morency,’’ she said, in her sweet way. 

**]’'d do it for your sake alone, Miss How- 
ard,” be said gallantly. “I have a ittte 
engageinent to-night, but I'll let that slide. 
Pau! shall pley what be has cou posed and 
I'm aure it will prove first rate,” and he 
bowed himself out, 

There was ten minutes to spare before 
the raising of tho curtain, and he made his 
way to the refreshment saloon, 

Ashe entered, Signor Ricardo, beauti- 
fully attired in evening dress, with his in- 
vernees thrown open over his spotless 
shirt front, sauntered in. 

The signor was so frequent a visitor that 
he had beoome known, in a fashion, to the 
habituesof the Lyric, and he bestowed a 
friendly nod on Mr. Montmorency, 

‘House a8 full as usuai?’” he asked, 
rolling a cigarette in his thin white 
hands, 

“fullerthan ever,” said Mr. Montmor- 
ency, with gusto; ‘“‘haven’t bad such a suc. 
ceas for years. What will you take,signor? 
I’ve only got a minute.” 

The ~~ came y named his liquor, 
and remarked: 

+‘ Yours is a hard life, my friend.”’ 

‘‘Hard? Yes, Il should think so!” said 
Mr. Montinorency, in a tone of self-com- 
miseration. “What with the regular per- 
forioances, and the rebearsals, there is 

ulis enough, and more than enough, 

nd to night, to make it harder, I’ve got to 
stay ad listen to the music for the new 
opera ”’ 

The signor nodded sym pathetically. 

“Sob?’ 

“Yos,”’ said Mr. Montmorency, draining 
his giass, and looking into it fondly and 
regretfally. ‘By Paul Foster, composer of 
that pretty song Miss Howard — I 
avail be kep: for a couple of hours @x- 
pect! Heigho!”’ 

The signor pricked up his ears, To-night, 
Friday, was the night up on which the dake 
bad wagered to produce Iris at the smok- 
ing-concert. 

The signor had gone halves in that wager 
on the spur of the moment, and Lad been 
pondering since bow be should entice or 
torce Iristo be present. His quick and 
ready witeaw an opening. 

‘‘Jg Paul Foster going to remain after the 

rformance alone?” he said. ‘Miss tiow 
ard will keep him compiny, no doubt? 
Sob!” 

“No,” sald Mr, Montmorency, with a 
smile; ‘Miss Howard is anxious that | 
should give bim ao impartial hearing; spe 
is ng bome.’’ 

“Ab!’ said the signor indifferently, but 
his eyes giittered. “Anotuer drink? No? 
Well, adieu, my friend!’’ 

Mr. Montmorency grasped iis band, and 
presentiy made bis appesrance in the or- 
chestra, butths signor lolled against the 
bar, aod smoked thougbtfally. 

“Two wundred and fifty p unde!” he 


murmured wore than once, Yos, it is 
worth chaucing!” 
The ay comme noed: be could hear that 
bed done 80 by the roar which welcomed 
| Miss Mabel Howard’s appeara & 
people kept dropping! : , 
xe el 4 Har ~~ 


‘ 


Presentiy the D 


&@ wax figure, came into the refreshment 
saloon. 


“A brandy and soda, my dear,” he said, 
then seeing the signor, he ve a iittie 
stare and a smile, that was half a frown, as 
he nodded, 

sald the 


evening, you grace,” 
wagpee. soeag Oe at, and showlug his 


The duke nodded and his littie 
eyes looked at him out of their bed 
of wrinkles with the cunning of # mon- 


— 8. 

@had met the Or several times 
since the night the bet been made, but 
nad not vouchsafed a word, beyond return- 
ing the signor’s greeting. 

Soguaee had felt that be nad done rather 
a thing In accepting the bet at the 
poometine & 6 stsenges, ly a stran- 
ger who was a foreigner a melodrawa- 
tic face and an evil smile, but hia grace bad 
met with some strange adventures in his 
life, and there was in the man’s 
manner which led him to hope that the 
signor had not made an em he when 
be bad sald that he was Howard's 
friend. 

The signor drew a little nearer the depper 
igure, 

“Your grace has not forgotten me, I 
trost?’” he said smiling, with a little 
bow. 

‘*] never forget anyone, my friend,’’ re- 
torted his grace sharply. ‘‘ You are—'Mins 
Howard’s friend.’ "’ 

The signor inolined his bead. 

“Misa Mabel Howard's friend—exactly,’’ 
hesaid inan undertone, ‘Your grace has 
not forgotten our little bet—our small 
wager?”’ 

“Litthe — small!’ muttered his grace, 
blinking, sarcastically. “Five hundred 
prunde n't very little or small to me, 
Mr.—Mr.——”’ 

**Rioardo,” supplied the signor. “Par- 
bleu! No! It is a good sum, and | feel one 
bal! of itin my kets now!’’ and he 
touched bis pocket with his long forefiuger, 
and smiled confidently. 

The duke eyed him attentively and 
somewhat suspiciously. 

People were atill dro 
two men bowed res 
they passed. 

“{ wish I could say the same,” retorted 
hia grace, rather grimly. ‘It was rather ae 
foolieh bet, and I should like to hedge," 

‘*Bah!"’ said the signor, with a little geat- 
ure of serene complacency; ‘‘it is nothing. 
If your grace will confide in me, you shall 
win your friend’s money for ua both. 
Half-an-bour afier the theatre—say an 
bour, and Miss Mabel Howard wil! 
bonor your little symposium with her pre- 
sence,’’ 

The duke was impressed in #pite of bhim- 
self by the inan’s manner, 

“IT hope you may be right, Mr, Ricardo," 
he said slowly, his eyeatwinkiing. ‘‘How 
you are going to manage it——”’ 

The signor anenagre his shoulders, and 
smiled sardonically. 

“Leave that to me, your grace,” he said, 
“Did I not say Miss Howard was an old 
friend of mine? What will not one do to 
oblige an old friend?” and he showed bis 
white teeth meaningly. 

The duke looked hard at the ground. 

If this man could do what he professed 
to be able to do, end produce Mabel How- 
ard at the Midnight Club, as the institution 
was called, what a triumph it would be for 
him, the duke, 

How mad Ralleford would be! And 
there would be two bundred and fifty 
pounds, nota small sum, by any means, 
as he had said, 

“Well,”’ he said, 
place?’’ 

Tne signor nodded. 

‘‘] leave the matter to you. I did think 
ot speaking to Mies Howard and telling 
ber that I would give her the money | wou 
to spend—in charity if she liked.’’ 

The signor made a grimace. 

“That would bave been a waste moat «in- 
ful, your grace!’’ he said. 

The duke smiled. 

“I don’t care about the money—#o much; 
but I should like to prove that the young 
lady isn’t eo unspproachable; you under- 
stand!”’ 

The signor understood perfectly. 

“You, yes, certainly! Saints and angels, 
what isthe paltry sum to his Grace of Koss 
dale? No! Itis to win—the victory, the 
triumpb!”’ 

Exactly,’ said the duke. 


pine in, and one or 
lly to his grace as 


“you know the 


He looked round the room with his 
ainall, twinkling eyes fora moment, ther, 
as the clear sweet voice of Iris rose ani 
penetrated to the saloon, be started ani 
trotted off to his box without anotner 
word, 

The signor did not go into the theatre; 
for reasons of his own, 6 was not at ai: 
desirous ot reminding Iris of his existence 
that night. 

Instead, he went out into the dark stree'n 
and walked about until the play was 
over, 

(TO BB OONTIMNUED, |] 
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WaRBNER’sS Log Cabin Remedies—oid- 
fashioned, simple compounds, used in the 
days of our bardy forefathers, are ‘old 
timers’? but “old reliable.’’ They comprise 
Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilia, 


‘Hops and Bachu Kemedy,’’ acd 
Cousumption Remedy,” “Hair Tor 

Extract,’’ for External and Internal Use, 
‘+‘Piasters,’”’ *‘Kome Cream,’’ for Cater 

‘Liver Piile.”” They are put ip | 
Warner « proprietora of War 

Hemedies, and promise to 1 
i standard value of those great préparati 
" All dr iggists keep them 





and 


« 
eo Use 
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Jack TAR's SOPERSTITION, — Among 
beliefs current among sailors is the notion 
that it i unlucky to turn a loaf upside 
down after heiping oneself from it; the 
idea nate, Hat for every loaf so turmed a 
ahip will wrecked, 

It is also said that if a loaf parts in the 
band being cut it bodes dissensions in the 
~*~ tea separation of nusband and 
wife. 

Again, it has long been a widespread be- 
lief that the whereabouts of a drowned 
body may be ascertained by floating a loaf 
of bread down « stream, when it will stop 
over the spot where the yo! ta, 

a — unt of a y thus reocoy- 
ered near Hull a od, some back 
in the “Gentioman’s Magasine™. 

‘After diligent search been made in 
tue river for tne child to no purpose, a two- 
penny loaf, with a quantity of quicusilver 
put into it, waa set floating from ame Bioee 
wuére the child waa supposed to have fallen 
in, which steered its course down the river 
upward of halfa mile, when, the body 
happening to lie on the contrary side of the 
river, the loaf suddenly tacked about and 
swam across the river, aud gradually rank 
near the child, wheu both the body and the 
loaf were brought up with the grapplere 
ready for the purpose,”’ 

A oorrespondent maintains, that it is « 
scientific fact thata loaf and quicksilver 
indigates the position of the body, as the 
weighted loaf is carried by the current just 
as the body is, 

Thia practice, too, prevails on the oonti- 
nent; and in Germany the name of the 
urowned person is inscribed On the piece of 
bread; while in France loaves consecrated 
to St. Nicholas, with a lighted wax taper in 
them, have generally been eimployed for 
that purpose 

rg 


FRENOH CIRUUMLOUUTION,—llere Ie 
Wiel the Frenob papers say on the matter: 
A provinetal, desirous of gathering fox- 
glove in one of the State furesa, applied 
for admission to the local authority offering 
at (he same tine to pay an annual sum of 
six franoa for the privilege, The local mag- 
nate transmitted the request to bis inspec- 
tor, Who forwerded it to the oonservator of 
the departinent, who despatched it to 
Paris, to the general inspector of forest, 
who caused it besent tl the Miniater of 
Finanoe, 

The minister referred it for study to the 
director-general of domains, who sent it to 
the departinental director of domains, to be 
examined by the registrar. The latter,after 
examination, pronounced a favorable opin- 
ion on the request, and sent it back to the 
departinental director, who forwarded it to 
the general director, who, in his turn, de- 
spatohed it to the minister through the 
agency of the genera! secretary of finance, 
who availed himseif of the opportunity to 
wake his comments on the matter, Toon 
the unhappy druggiat’s request waa re- 
turned tothe director-general of forests, 
who sont it to the conservator, he to the in- 
Spector, and the inapector Ww the garde 
general, who waa the original recipient of 
the request, The authority w “oull aim- 
ples,’’? at length renoled the successor of 
the original aa and atan age when 
he was too old w herborisze, 

0 ee 


ly envy, like anger, did not ourn inet 
in its own tire, and consume and destroy 
those persona it pos@esnes, Lefore it can de- 
atroy thone it wishes worst to, it would set 
the whole world on firé,and leave the most 

6xoellent persons the inom miserable, 
—> 


ORIGIN OF “UNCLE SAM.” 


Speculation has recently arisen regarding 
the origin of the term ‘“Uncie Sam’ a4 ap- 
plied to the United Siates government. 

In the war of 1512, between this country 
and (ireat Britain, Eibert Anderson,of New 
York, purchased in Troy, N. Y., # large 
amount of pork for the Ainerican army. 

it was inspected by Samuel Wilson, who 
was popularly known as ‘Uucle Sam,” 
The barrels of pork were inarked “KE, A., 
U.S."’ the lettering being douse by @ face- 
tivus employe of Mr, Wilson, 

Wien asked by tellow-workmen the 
meaning of the wark (for the letters U.S., 
for Uaited States, were tu6n al aiat entirely 
new Ww then), sald ‘he did oot know, un- 

oes it ineant Elbert Anderson and Uncie 
Sam,’’ alluding & Unole Sain Wilson. 

The joke took among the workmen, and 
passed currently, and * Uncle Sam” binself 
being present, was ccoasionally rallied on 
the increasing extent of his possessions, 
Soon the incident appeared in print, aud 
the joke ganied favor rapidly, till It pene- 
trated and Was recognized in every part o1 
the country, and,says John Frost, the Bos- 
ton historiao, wil) no doubt continue 
wille the United States remains a nation, 

Jt is now firmly imbedded in tue Mosaic 
of ouw language, like “Tippecance,’ "Lg 
Cabin,” and other short but 6x pressive 
phrases, which refer to important eventa iu 
Loe Listory of the Kepublic. Both © Tippe- 
canoe” and ‘Log Cabin’’ bave taken on re- 
nuewed tlorce and vitality sines thelr adop 
tion by Hon. HH, HW. Warner, of Safe Cura 
fame, in the nhawiong of two of nis great 
standard rewied.ces, they rincipalone known 


_— 


as Warner's Loy Cabin Sermapariila, Tory 
4re based upon formu © #0 succemmful, y 
used by our suceswurs in tue cure of the 
counmnon aliments to which thelr arduous 
labors rendered theca liable in tue good oid 
} Log Ca n days. 
fhe name of Warner’s Safe Cure ” 
+ A neid in hig éaleeu as [a 
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HOPE ON 


ey: 


‘Tf tt were wot for Hope, the heart would break,’ 
le an adage old as Lhe hills 
Ab! Home te the taet of friends to forsake, 
And it lightens all earthly tile! 


Life te tee brief to waste with Lheapair, 


fro werd and opeweard! ehall be ourery 

We'll thrust from our bearthetone grim, 
care, 

But welcome dear Hope with foy till we die! 


a ee o__— 


Between Four Walls 


carkhing 


BY J. LANDERS, 


OHAPTER IL, 


T was wonderfal how much at home ahe 
feltand looked already. She made a 
winsome little picture enough, as she 

satcuried upinabig easy-chair brought 
by Darrel! rom the other room for ber 
benetit. 

Nhe was not exactly pretty, that young 
man decided, as he looked at her from his 
dark corner at the other aide of the fire- 
piace—but there was something wonder- 
fully lovable and attractive about the pale 
little face with ita fluffy brown hair, and 
tte great dark eyes out of which the pure 
fearioss woman’s soul looked #0 truat- 
fully. 

A man might safely give his heart into 
the keeping of such a aweet little woman, 
he reflecteu further, 

Then he pulled bimeelf up with a little 
start, and bowasd slightly at bis own 
folly. 
ud know one thing,” said Carruthers 
suddenly, as be «tretcbed himaelf out in 
his chair, and iit a fresi cigar—‘there’s 
not a single dish of any kind or descrip 
tion going to be washed in this house to 
night.’’ 

Leslie laughed; then she grew suddenly 
grave. 

“Aunt Priscilla will think I am dead,”’ 
she said looking meditatively Into the 
bright fire, “loo wish | had not ven 
tured out yesterday, It wae toast un 
lucky.” 

Roth men were alleut, for they could not 
honestly @#.y they really agreed with 
her. 

On the contrary, | fear that with an utter 
Alsregard for the fedlings of poor Aunt 
rmotila, they were rather giad that a 
capricious chanos bad thrown this winsome 
maiden on their protection, 

It seemed ourtously natural and faoaliiar 
to wee her sitting there, to Koe the flrelight 
gclinting on her hair, to hear her childlike 
lnugh. » 

It seemed incredibie that they were un- 
conscious of her very existence yesterday 
—only yestercay! 

Next day passed much as its predecessor 
had done, except that the men worked hard 
all the morning—-cleaning the snow from 
about the house, while Leslie attended 
c.refully to the domestic arrangements 
herself, 

In the afternoon Carrutners distinguish- 
ed himself by conoucting « fearful and 
wonderful stew for supper, which it 
appeared he had known and loved of 
o d, 

Lealte looked on tn sarcastic disapproval, 
aud Darrell chopped up wood inthe back 
kitchen, 


Owing however to a somewhat liberal 
distribuuon of cayenne pepper, and the 
total absence of any other seasoning, the 
stew was not a marked success, though 
its author declared it was ‘the finest 
thing he had tasted for many a long 
day.” 

hereupon Lesite and Darrell at once, 
and with suspicious baste, gave up all thetr 
rights to ite consumption tn his favor, and 
contented themseives with ‘warimed-up 
fowl! aud bacon, 


Three nore days pasmed; the frost still 
heid, and the provisions diminished with 
alarining rapl ily, 

Fortunately they had plenty of coals, for 
the cold waa intense, 

The men worked steadily during the 
greater part of each day —not only clearing 
the snow frou around the house,but work- 
ingapath t& the mein road across the 
moor, 

Lealie found plenty to occupy her in- 
doors; but flitted in and out at intervals to 
Inspect “the work” ag ehe called the snow. 
cleaning. 

In the evenings they were all giad 
enough to draw round the fire for reat and 
wariuth, And very pleasant evenings they 
were, 

There was an ever-increasing charm to 
both wen in Leslie's innocent chatter, in 
her half-childiike, nalf-womanly ways, and 
tu her singing. 

For she had offered in a naive tittle 
way tos ng tothem, ‘to belp to pass the 
tiime,’’ 

So sbe sang every pight. 
sweet, touching, bird-like 
that found its way at once t 
stayed there, 

}t war then, the Afth 
sojourn io the! 
Mri 

After the eight 4 ' I pel! allie 
wou | LL 2 2 { 

bey * 
Hire 


She 
voioe 
the 


had a 
-& voice 
heart and 


ihle sebold, and it was 


TAY. 


Pt] 
Tre lamp was 

end therefore pre uM 
few. And as Leslie aa 


enough to talk by. 





THE SATURDAY 


“Are we to have no music to-night, Miss 


Heath?’’ Darrel! asked rather reproach. 
fully, when they had eat silent for some 
time, 

Lealie was sitting on the fender, burning 
her bonnie little face atthe fire. At Dar- 
rell’s words she looked up with sweet ser!- 
ous eyes and eald: 

“I can’t sing songs, you know, asit is 
Nunday. I never do. nd I suppose you 
wouldn't care for bymns?”’ 

“Why should you suppose that?”’ he sald 
ina emp og geatice voice, While Car- 
ruthers said bluntly: 

“We had rather you sang bymns than 
didn’t sing at all, Please do, Miss 
Heatb,”’ 

And Leslie clasped her little hands round 
her knees and sang, with an sarnest, ab- 
sorbed, almost childlike unconsciousness, 
the old, sweet,familiar bymns which never 
grow really old forany of us; and as she 
sang, both men seemed carried back—back 
—through the long years, to their boyhood 
and childhood, 

“Thank you,” said Carruthers in a low 
tone, when at last the sweet clear voice 


ceased. 

Darreil did not 7 anything. He was 
leaning back in bis chair, with folded 
arius; and ratbera stern iook about hia 
mouth, 

“] always sing © Aunt Priscilla on Nun- 
day nights,” said the girl dreamily, after 
ashort pause, Then she added, “And I 
always read her a chapter from the Bible, 
too,’ 

“Will you not read to us slso,”’ said 
Darrel! suddenly, after ancther ai.ort al- 
lence 

There was an indescribable softening In 
his deep voice as it cams through the firelit 
dusk. His face Leslie could not see, for it 
was in deep shadow. 

“You,” she answered at once, “if you 
wish it. There isa Bible in my room. 
It is yours, is it not?’’ looking at Dar- 
rell. 

“Yoa,’’ he answered very kindly, ‘it is 
mine,’’ 

“1 will get it,” said Carruthers,rising and 
going out of the room, In iess than a inin- 
ute he was back again. 

‘*No, don’t light the lamp,”’ said Leslte, 
“*T can see quite well,” 

Then she opened the book, and began to 
read, choosing a short chapter in Isaiah. 
The grand old words fell with a alrange, 
solemn significance from the girilsh Lips, 
thought at least one of her listeners, and 
he became consoions with a sharp, sudden 
pang, ofthe wide terrible desert of years, 
and follies, and sins that lay between this 
pure, childlike, innooent little soul and 
bis own, 

Then he thought of his mother; it was 
more than twenty years since she 
had given bim that little book—twenty 
years! 

“And sorrow and sighing shall fie 
away,” read Lesiie, as she finished the 
chapter and closed the book, 

Tuis time it was Darrell 
her, 

Shortly afterwards she said good-night 
and went to her room, 

‘What a dear little thing sbe is,”’ said 
Carrutbers tenderly, as he came back to his 
neal again, after opening the door for her. 
“Don t you think so?”’ 

‘Yon,’ wae the terse answer. 

‘What an loeberg you are, Darrel!,’’ went 
on Carruthers with some impatience. 
“About women, | mean,” 

“Ahb,”’ said the otber indifferently. ‘Just 
band me my pipe, will you—and the 
matches, Thanks,’’ 

There was a sowewhat lengthened si- 
lenoe; then Gilbert sald sudden! y. 

‘‘Look here, old man, I’m going to tell 
you something that will make you think 
6 an out-and-out fool.” 

Darrell took his pipe more firmly be- 
tween his teeth. 

He know what wascoming. But he did 
not say anything, and Uarruthers oon- 
tinued: 

“Now, if you had told me last Sunday 
that in less than a week I should be more 
hopelessly hard hit than everI was in my 

ife, | should simply bave called you au 
aaa. ” 

“Much 
ourtly. 

*] should, really,’’ went on Carruthers, 
absently ss > the poker and raking 
out bits of glowing coal from between 
the bare of the aay “The fact is, old 
man, 1'm as deeply in love as any school 
boy.’’ 

arrell received this announcement 
pertect silence. : 

“Hang it all, Lance, you might show a 
little interest!’’ burst out Gilbert in ai 
aggrieved tone, 

“My dear fellow, you must remember 
that, as yet, 1 have no pee to hang wy In- 
terest on, 80 to speak,’’ retarned Darrell in 
rather a strained volo, “AmI to under- 
stand that you have—fallen in love with 
Miss Heath?”’ 

He got out the last words sharply and a!- 
most roughly, as itthey hurt him. 

Gilbert paused in the act of lighting his 
pipe and nodded. 

**You’ve hit it,’’ he said then, as he slow- 
ly threw away the match. ‘The thing ie— 


who thanked 


obliged,” said the other very 


in 


| has she—would she think anything of 


} me?r’’ 


day of Miss Heath's | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


“Well, | suppose 


you hardiy 
ascertaining her views 


on the 


intend 
matler 


n the meantime?” observed Darrell very | 


| sbortly, 


I intend being a howling cad?”’ ws 
6 indig ant rejoinder. ‘Of course I sha 
walt till we get out of this coniounded | 
f we ever do,”’ 
hen, after a pause, he went on almost 
boyiahly, “I say, old fellow, do you 
l’d bave any chanoce?”’ 





EVENING POST. 


“] see no reason why you should not,” 
was the answer in an odd voice, 

Carruthers leant his elbow on bis knee, 
and stared steadily into thefire, Then he 
sald: 

“Upon my soul, as she sat there reading 
and singing us to-night, with that baby- 
igh seriousness in her eyes--bless her!—I 
tell you, Darrell, | could have tasen ber in 
my armsand kissed ber, the little dar- 


ling!’’ 

He stirred the fire into a rousing biaze as 
he spoke, and siniled—a little caressiug 
smile, 

Darrell altered hia position slightly, 
but he did not speak, and the other pro- 

ed: 


“I’ve fancied once or twice, you know, 
from ber manner and that—that perhaps I 
might have achance, Eu? Whatdo you 
think?’”’ 

“How the deuce should { know?” retarn- 
ed Darrell suddenly and savagely. “The 
girl bas not confided in me!” 

“Well, you needn't tiare up like that 
about it,” observed Carrutbes, after sur- 
veying his companion in undisguisod 
amazement fur peruaps a mninute. “Dasb 
it all, we've always been chuma,and I 
naturally thought you——. But, of course, 
it’s no imatter,’’ Le broke off rather 
huffishly, 

Darrei! laid aside his pipe—it had been 
out for some time—and rose slowly to 
hia feet, The ftirelight tiwbed full in 
his white face, and Carruthers exclaimed 
hastily: 

‘I say, old chap, are you ill? By Jove! 
you look uncommonly queer!” 

‘“]il—no,” said the other, speaking seem 
ingly with an effort. ‘1’ve felt rather done- 
up all day, though, somehow. I think I’ll 
go to bed.” 

Leslie noticed next worning that Darrell 
was unusually silen', even for him, and he 
was never a talkative fellow, 

She also noticed that his breakfast con- 
sisted of half-a-cup of coffee and nothing 
more, 

They breakfasted in the sitting-room that 
morning, for the kilchen chimney had 
taken to simoking violently. 

“] say, Lanoe,’’ said Carruthers, wheéo 
the neal was over, and Leslie had flittad 
away to the kitchen, “are you afraid of the 
provisions giving out altogether, that you 
took no breakfast? We've atill enough for 
aday ortwo, Miss Heath found two more 
tins of tongue this morning.’’ 

“No, it isn’t that,” said Darrell, who ws 
leaning back in his chair, looking wretch- 
edly whiteand ill, “But 1 have a most 
confounded sore throat, and feel so com 
pletely done up I can searcely mo & 
Piease don’t worry me, there’s a good fel 
low. And don’t say anything to Miss 
Heath.’’ 

Kut Miss Heath saw for berself that Dar. 
rell was looking very ill, aud that as the 
day advanced he looked worse, His voice, 
too, grew hoarse and thick, and finally al- 
most inaudible. 

“You have got a shocking oold, have you 
not?” she said, looking down at him auxi- 
ously as he sat shivering over the fire in 
the winter dusk. 

Yes, ] suppose 1 have,’ be answered, 
trying to sinile. ‘“T feel regularly 
floored,’’ 

Some hours later, when Leslie had left 
the room to see about supper, Darrell rose 
suddenly, 

“le y, Gilbert,” he said faintly, “I can’t 
situpauy longer. Il feel awfully ili; and 1 
don’t wantany supper, Make my excuses 
to Miss Heath, will you?” 

Poor old chap! you do look bad,” 
Carruthers ina concerned voice, 
your turoat?”’ 

“Partly. Besides, lam horribiy sick.’’ 

“Have some brandy,’’ suggested the 
other. 

“No, thanks, 
thing.’’ 

And he went very languidly out of the 
room, 

So Gilbert and Leslie had a tete-a-tete 
dinner, and rather a silent one, 

Darrel! was very illall night, and In the 
morning was guite uufit to leave his 
bed, 

“T can’t yet him to take anything,” said 
Carrutbers to Leslie, after breakfast. ‘J 
tried to give bim 4 teaspoonful of brandy— 
he’s been so sick, you know; but I don’t 
think be can swallow atail now. And he 
seers sO awfully weak; be can hardly lift 
his head, I can’t understand his losing 
strength so in the time,’’ 


“7 hope tt is not diphtheria,” said Leslie, 
speaking almost ina whisper, and turning 
very pale, “It begins just in that way. 
And tt ie such a swift, insidious thing, | 
had a cousin who died of it; and she was 
only ill a few days,’”’ 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Carru- 
thers gloomily, ‘1 don’t like his looks, 
anyway. His throat has been bad for some 


a he says, but he thought it would pass 
od, 


said 
‘Ie it 


I cannot swallow any- 


‘] say, old fellow,” muttered Darrel! 
late that night, when the other had been 
valuly persuading bim to have a spoonful 
of tinned soup he had neated for biin, 
‘‘keep away from we as much as you can. 
[ know wiatthisis now, It’s diphtheria, 
and it’s borribly infectious,” 

“On, no, it isn’t, old man; it’s just a 
bad coid, you know,” said Carrutners 
hastily. 

But he felt 
looks than he 
and 
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“1 wish there was anything I could do,” 
he went on In a troubled voice, 

The other smiled faintly. 

“Leave me alone, there's a xd old 
chap,” he said wearily and indistinet)y, 
“Jt’s no use, I don’t think I shall see an. 
other night. This sort of thing loses no 
time, you know.” 

“] wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Duar. 
rell,”” remonstrated Carruthers, “Why, 
we'll have you as well as ever in a couple 
of days,” he added, with a poor attempt at 
cheerfulness. 

In the morning, however, Darrell could 
not speak above a whisper, and bardly 
that. 

He waa not unconscious, but utterly pros- 
trate and powerless. 

He shook his head when Carruthers 
brought him a cup of coffee, and altogetuer 
seemed so far through, that the other went 
back to the sitting-room with a terribiy 
anxious look in his bonnie biue eyes, and 
a curious, unwonted tigutening at his 
heart. For they had been friends, in. 
deed almost brothers, since their schoo}. 


“Ton 
lie looked up quickly as he slowly 
entered. 

‘‘How is he?’’ she asked, in a voice that 
shook perceptibly. 

“Very bad,’’ was the very brief an. 
awer. 

‘Is he worse, do you reaily think?” she 
faltered. 

‘‘He’s about as bad as he can be,’’ he an- 
swered in a choked voice, 

He bit his lips nervously, and then burst 
out: 

“Oh, 1 way, Miss Heath, I can’t help 
thinking it’s all up withthe dear old fei- 
low. ou’ve no idea how il! he is. He 
says himself he’!! not last througb another 
night. Mercy! it’s awful to be shat up 
here—to see him die before our very eyes 

” 


He stopped quickly and took a gulp of 
coftee. 

While he was speaking Loslie had haif 
risen trom her chair, nervously grasp.ng 
the table with both ber hands, 

‘Do you mean that he will die?’ she 
gasped. 

Carruthers rose too, with # gesture of 
alarm and dismay, 

‘*Miss Heath — Leslie — good gracious! 
how white you look! You are not going to 
faint, are you? Let me get you some water 
or #omething,”’ 

“No no,” she whispered, -Lam not 
il. Dying-—-you say! Dying! Ant, mo 
no. Lt would be too ecuel, On, surely you 
can get some help,’ she went ou wildly 
and passionately, ‘Surely you will not 
let him die without making an effort, at 
least, towave him! Why don’t you? He 
wilt die—be wiil surely die! Ob, it is 
cruei!’ 

Sne threw herself into a chatr and cover 
ed Ler face with her Lauds, 

Carruthers grew very white. 

“What do you mean?’ be said yery 
hoareel y. “What is itto you—his life o: 
death?’ 

She made no answer; bat he could 
that she was trembling violently. 

“Do you mean,’’ he said, speaking very 
slowly, and with long pauses between the 
words, “that you—care for bim—that you 
—love bim?”’ 

She looked up tben, her eyes drv and 
teariesss, but full of a maiden! y indignation 
at the ruthless question. 

‘You have no right——”’ she began ina 
breathless whisper. 

“An wer meé,’’ he interrupted her very 
harshly. 

Then all at once she broke into bitter 
weeping. 

*) don’t know—I don’t know,” she 60!)- 
bed wildly. ‘‘Butif he dies —ohb, if he dies 
my heart will break!’ 

The next momentshe was goue,and Car- 
ruthers was alone, 

He stood quite still whers she had let 
him. The room seeined to grow suddenly 
dark, He groped his way to a cliair and 
sat down, 

“If he dies my heart will break!’ 

The sweet, childisn tones, vibrating wit!) 
& new fierce note of wo:nan’s passion, rang 
in his ears still, 

He had half-suspscted for the last day or 
two that Darrell cared for beslie,bat never 
that she cared for hiim—never. He hid his 
face on his arm,feeling curiously tired snd 
sick, 

Ho sat quite still for some time, an! 
when he raised his head his biue eyes 
hee a little misty, and bis lips were trein- 

ling. 

Now, if any one had leisure to think 0! 
the weather this morning, they would Lave 
noticed that the wind bad caanged during 
the night, and that it was thawing vey 
rapidly. 

Carruthers’ attention was drawn to (ths 
fact by astray sunbeam shining on the ©)’ 
posite wall, and it strengthened hisalrea’y 
balf-formed resolution. 

‘Poor little soul!” he muttered, a8 16 
girl's great despairing eyes seemed aya’! 
to look into his, ‘*‘Weil-—her oeart sha!i ot 
break if | can help it.’’ 

He rose, crossed the hall, and entered 
the sick man’s room. Darrell was (y'"s 
quite still, seeming to breathe with pain/ul 
difficulty. 

His eyes were closed, but he opened (hen 
as Carruthers came to the bedside. 
latter bent over him,and moistened 
lips with brandy, Darrel! thanked 
with a look. 
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be paused, fancying he heard a sound of 
stifled sobbing. But as he moved away 
the door opened and the girl siowly came 

t. 
"dl er eyes were swollen and she was very 
pale, bat on seeing Carruthers she flushed 
suddenly. Hetook ber hands in his, 


es sitting- 


and drew ber 
room. 

‘| am going © Princetown to get a doc- 
tor,’ he said very quietiy. “Itis thawing 
rapidly. so I daresay I shall manage very 
well. Shall you be afraid to be left alone 
unt!! I return?” 

“No—no,’’ sbe answered witb a little 
sob. “Oh, Mr, Carruthers, forgive me for 
my basty words!—forget all I said—I did 

pe 
My dear,” he said unsteadily, “I have 
nothing to forgive.’’ 

She nesitated a moment, then she said, 
with earnest, troubled eyes raised to 
his: 

“May I—meay I take care of him tlil you 
come back? He—be might die there, all 
alone. And,’’ eagerly, ‘you need not be 
atraid of infection for me, I had diph- 
theria once long ago. And I was with my 
cousin when sbe died, and I never took 
“There was a pathetic quivering of the ten- 
der little mouth that was almost too much 
tor Carruthers. He passed his hand wearily 
over nis forehead. 

“Jt isan awful risk for you,’’ he said ina 
parassed kind of voice, ‘‘But—l1 must go 
—jt is the only chance for the dear old tel- 
low; and as you say, be ought not to be 
jettaloné, 4 hope] shallonly be away a 
few hours at furthest; but if I should not 
get back before dark, will you light the 
little lantern and put it in the loft win- 
dow? I don’t know that there is much you 
ean do for Darrell,’’ he went on with a half 
break in his voice, “except give him a 
spoonful of brandy from time to time, if 
you can get him to take it There isn’t 
much, but I will bring some back witb me. 
And—keep away from him as much as you 
can; there is no use running any needless 
risk.”’ 

He tried to look and speak as usual, but 
he did not succeed very well, 

Leslie looked at bim anxiously, 

“You are not iil, too, are you?’”’ she said 
kindly. 

‘Ou no,” be auswered in a quiet voice, 
“Now, good-bye for a few hours, No, 
don’t cone to the door; it ts too cold for 
you,”’ 

As hespoke,he pulled bis tweed cap well 
over his forencead, and buttoned his coat up 
to his neck. 

‘dod bleas you, my darling,’’ he mur- 
wired under his breath, as he turned 
away. 

hen be passed outinto tbe chill air of 
the winter morning. 

He bad rather the wind had been a little 
less keen, for Lis head acbed,and his throat 
felt abominably stiff and sore. But he 
pulled himself together,and plunged —— 
through the snowdrifis, the first of whic 
took him upto his waist, and the next 
nearly to bia neck. 

However, abundred yards or so from 
the house walking Decame less difficult,the 
snow bérely reaching bis kneea, 

After atew minutes’s besitation Leslie 
opened the door of the room where Darrell 
lay,and wentin, It was no timeto think 
uf con ventionalities,the poor child reflec.ed 
feverishly. 

He was ill—alone—perbaps dying, and 
(Leréa rush of crimson stained her cheeks) 
816 loved him, 

She had almost loved him before she 
knew him—-tris hitherto unknown hero 
wiv bad saved uncie Jim’s life—and his 
yrave, tender, chivairousthought and care 
for her had done the rest. 

She knew now why the past few days 
had seemed so strangely happy to ber; and 
Why the possibility of his illness ending 
fatally filled her with euch a territied,dreary 
sense of desolation, 

He opened his eyes as the door opened, 
and a dark flash rose to his face when he 
kaw who his visitor was, 

His lips moved, but soundlessly, and he 
1nad@ @ Weak gesture as though to motion 
ber away from bim, 

“Hush! you uust nottry to talk,’’ she 
said very calmly and steadily. “I am go- 
ing to take care of you until Mr. Carru- 
therscomes back. He has gone to Prince 
town fora doctor. The snow is rapidly 
welting, and it has begun to rain, so he 
will nos be very long away. You need not 
fear infection for me,” she added, noting 
the distressed anxiety in his eyes; ‘‘1 have 
nursed people with diphtneria before, and 
never taken it,’’ 

‘lben she moistened his lips with brandy, 
shook up bis pillows, and gently sponged 
bis face and hands, 

i16 was too weak to gainsay her, indeed, 
he appeared to grow momentarily weaker, 
bis breath came in short, quick gasps, aad 
«ler @ time he hardly seemed to notice that 
*b6 Was in the room, 

With a choking sob she went back to the 
‘itting-room, There was nothing she could 
Jo—nothing. 

aly wait. Almost mechanically she 
“eared the breaktas:-table, and turned her 
’tlention to the fire, which had burned 
rather low, 


gentiy into the 
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eh ky ae sore throat is 
y more recognized b 
she med faculty. Even in the last : 
of diphtheria, when used as a le, or In 
extreme cases— where the ent is unable 
to gargle—sprayed upon the throat, it bes 
been known to eat away the false mem. 
brane which is the peculiar characteristic 
oO! this disease, and give speedy reliet,” 
Then np venta directions as to use, etc, 

Liesl ro the r,and rose k- 
ly to her _— — snes 

She stood quite still for a minute or two, 
prossing her hands to the sides of her head 

n confused, anxious thought. Where had 
she seen «a littic pa packet labelled 
“Flowers of Sulphur?” 

in another moment she was in the 
kitchen, wildly rummaging in the drawers, 
After searching in vain for some time, she 
suddeniy, and with a quick littie ory, 
pounced Poy: @ small, yee paper 
packet at the back of one of the shelves, It 
was lobelled “Flowers of Salpbur.’”’ There 
was not much, but there was enough. She 
put a tespoonful in a wine-glass, and filled 
it up with water, for milk she had 
none. 

The sulphur obstinately floated on the 
top, of course; so she mixed it after a fasb- 
‘on with her finger. 

Then she went back to Darrel!. Heshook 
his head when she explained to him what 
she wanted todo. He was feeling too hor- 
ribly weak to desire anything but to be left 
alone, 

‘*But see,’”’ she pleaded, “I don’t want 
you even totry toswaliow it. Just hold it 
in yous mouth, and let it lie on your throat 
Only forafew seconds. 1 will lift your 
head. Ah! will you not try—just to please 
me?” 

Her oes were full of tears; and Darrell 
seeing them—and because he loved her so 
he could have refused her nothing—did 
as she bade him, not once, but many 
times, 

Without going into further medical de- 
tails, I may say that the remedy had the 
desired efiect. 

Jn the course of a few hours he was able 
to speak, though only In a whisper, and 
in another hour could swallow a little 
soup. 

This last was painful to him beyond 
expression; but he would nut for worlds 
have grieved his gentie nurse by saying 


He asked anxiously once or twice if Car- 
ruthers had returned,and Leslie went again 
and again to the outer door to see if there 
was avy sign of him. 

But all was still, save forthe drip of tie 
fast-meliting snow from the root and the 
surrounding out-houses, 

The day wore on and died; and stiil Car- 
ruthers did not come back. Leslie lit the 
little lantern and placed it in the loft win 
dow. 

Then she made herself acup of cottes; 
for she had tasted nothing since breakfast. 
time, 

‘*] am horribly anxious about you,’’ Dar- 
reil murmured restlessiy, when he had 
watched her light the candle, sweep up the 
hearth, and prepare to torture him with 
more suiphur,. ‘‘I ought not to allow you to 
come near me, but ss 

‘*But you can’t help ga you see,” 
she said with a miserable little attempt at 
galety, as she slowly lifted his head on her 
ar 





mm. 
**Dear little chiid!’’ he whispered, look- 
ing up at her with asad tenderness in his 
sunken eyes, ‘‘Howcan! thank you for 
all you have done for me. If I get well—I 
shail owe my life to you.” 

Leslie laid his bead gently back on the 
pillows again, Then, quite suddenty, she 
burst fato tears and ran cvt of the 
room. 

Darrell thought she was anxious about 
Carruthers’ safety, and he turned over 
and hid his face on his arm with a weary 
sigh. 

Wor himself, he didn’t much care just 
then whether he got well or whether he 
didn't. 

Indeed, if he had had any choice, he 
would probably have preferred tne latter, 
being weak to wretcnedness, and wofully 
heartsick besides, 

Eight o’clock—nine—ten, S:ill Carru- 
thers did not come. L3slie tancied Dar- 
reil’s voice and pulse bad grown percep 
tibly weaker, though, alter the last applica- 
tion of sulphur, bis breathing had been 
much easier, 4nd he could swailow liquids 
with leas diffisuity. 

But the girl knew that now, more than 
ever, it was of the Inst a 
that be should have constant nourishment. 
And, alias! she had given him the last of the 
brandy an hour ago. 

Sue bad no more soup for iim either, the 
little jar of Liebig was empty. As the 
hours went on « kind of sick d‘spair came 
over ber—a terrible sense of her own iin 
p ,tence. 

About midnight she opened the front dorr 
and looked out. It was a dark, starless 
night, and raining heavily. But no sound 
of footsteps or voices caine through ihe 
darkness. 

She closed the door witha sinking heart, 
and went back to Darrei!’s room again, 
ner childish face white and set, and hope- 


leas. s 
For she had lost all hope. He was lying 








ane Gen—ent [ love you so—I love you 
Be 

And she hid her face in her bands in a 
tearless y of sobs. 

Darrell’s voice made her start violently. 
His eyes were open, and shone with an in. 
finite love and tenderness. 

‘“Lealte!’’ he marmure! indistinctly, as 
she seized his bend, and (hardly knowing 
what she did, poor child, in her nate 
relief) held it to her lips, ‘Les!ie—my dear 
little one—it is too late of 

His voice slowly died away; his eyes 
closed, 

“Lanoelot!” she shtujeked, in a paroxysm 
of A. fgriet and unocontroliabie 
ph _ fear. “Speak to me—just one 
wo 


He did not answer, She laid her little 

hand on bis neart. It was still. 
she knew that he would never 
epeak to her again. 

She could not ory, and was consclons of a 
v wonder thatshe could not. Trein- 
bling in every limb, she crouched close to 
the bed, oe fastened on the worn, 
still face of which she already felt a name- 
less fear. 

And yet she dared not go ont of the 
room. <A nervous horror of she knew 
not what possessed ber, and troze Ler 
blood. 

Darrell’s watch lay on the dressing-table; 
its loud ticking was distinctly audibie 
through the stillness, 

The rain swept at intervals against the 
windows, The candle burnt down in ita 
socket. The kitchen clock struck one, and 
the sound seemed to echo eerily through 
the silent house. 

All at once there was a sound of voices 
and trampling feet outsiide—the noise ot! 
an opening door—a hurried ¢xclamation- 
and the next moment Carruthers was in 
the room, followed by a dark, keen-eyed, 
elderly man, who went at once to Darreil's 
bedside. 

‘(Ta he alive?’’ exclaimed (Gilbert bLoarse- 
ly, “or are we too late?’’ 

Leslie, who had risen slowly to hor 
feet, looked at bim with sony, loxrioss 
ey ea. 

“You are too late!’’ she moaned drearily,. 


‘Too late!’ 

“Nothing of the kind,” broke in the 
dootor’s kindly voice, ‘He'll do yet. Ciive 
imethe brandy, Mr. Carruthers, and tel! 
your man to heat some water, We'll bring 
him round, please God,”’ 

And they did bring him round, He hat 
a splendid constitation,and he rallied won- 
derfully. 

But Carruthers, who had shown powers 
of endurance almost superhuman in the 
face of the pain and weakness he had 
sternly combated for#0 many hours, now 
gave in suddenly and utterly; for the fell 
disease which already bad him so firinly 
in its grasp, would be held at bay no 
longer. 

By the next morning he was unable to 
speak; and almost before they realized that 
he was in danger, he wae beyond all human 





hel 

He bade no farewell to the gir! he loved, 
or the man whose life be had saved, but 
pamged almost imperceptibly from a heavy 
dream-like stupor into death itsel!, 

Aa for Leslie, she did not even know the 
poor fellow was ill until he had been dead 
-ome hours; for when she heard tuat Dar- 
rell still lived and that he was out of im- 
mediate danger, she crept away to her own 
room and jay down on her bed, utterly 
worn out and exhausted. 

And as the doctor forbaie her entering 
the sick-room again, she consented tu take 
the a he prepared for hor, 
and slept soundly and dreanilessly for 
many bours, 

And tor that sleep she never quite for. 
gave herself. She felt certain #he could 
have saved the one life as she hadsaved the 
other, 

She went home that same afternoon —the 
afternoon of Carruthers’ death, I mean 
escorted by Weilings;and Aunt Prieciila, 
who had been mourning her as doad, ro- 
ceived her with tears of joy. 

When Miss Cariyon heard her story, #he 
invisted that Captain Darrell should be ro 
moved to The Grange with am ltitle delay 
a8 possible, where she nursed him int 
convalescence 
‘ime, by Leslie 

Oarruthers’ death was a terrible biow to 


Dariell, He wentabroad af soon as be was 
strong enough, and remained away for a 
year. 


But he carried with him Leslie Heath's 
promise that at the end of that year ale 
would become Leslie Darrell. 

And she kept her word, 

They are exceptionally happy, both in 
themselves and in their children, the 
eldest of whom bears the name of the 
breve fellow whose inemory wil! always 
itve, undimmed and unforgotten, tn both 
their hearts, 

And the memory is a very, very #ad 
one, 

[THK BND, 
—P <> <a - 

It may be remarked for the cowfort «1 
honest poverty, that avarice reigns inost in 
those who have butfew good qualities to 
r-commend them, This isa weed that wii! 
only grow in a barren so!l. 
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Scientific and Useful, 
ne dortate Seite cant seo 
works that cannct be exterminated without 


great difficulty, and are therefore admir- 
able tor the purpose named, 


In a MINUTE.— Russian officiais have 
tested and reported favorably upon a Rus- 
sian invention for applying the revolver 
principle to the pesveue of Kerdan rifles. It 
is eaid that by this arrangement a machine 
= is obtained which will Gre 180 shots a 
minute, 


For DwkLLINGs.—The use of corruga- 
ted tron for dwelling houses ia now recom- 
mended, it being urged that they would 
be much cheaper than houses of brick or 
stone, Being lined with wood, they would 
necessarily be warm in Winter,and to have 
them cool In Summer, the plan of the well- 
known Indian bungalow Is suggested. 


Tuk BURGLAR, —Electric connection, or 
sounding an alarm in case of an attempt to 
open a safe, is already old. But here fe an 
extension of the idea, lately perfected: Not 
only is the alarm sounded as soon as a drill 
or a false key is net at work on the safe, but 
an electric launp is lighted and « photograph 
apparatus is broughtinto play and seizes 
the features of the burglars, 


SAVING Gas,—A new gua utiliser is a lit. 
tle contrivance which can be fitted on to 
any fish-tall burner, It consists of a spoon- 
shaped piece of nickel, which {Is #o hinged 
on toa clamp which embraces the burner 
that it can be made lt impinge on the 
flame in a certain direction. This causes 
the flame to spread out, and Ww give a great- 
ly increased light with the same uantity 
of gas. We attribute the result to the 
change of shape in the flame, and also more 
peorlect combuation ae about by the 
agency of the heated tn dine, 


TRANSFRBRRING PRINTS,-The National 
Druggyt gives the following to transfer 
prin to gliess: Firet coat the giass with 
damar Varnish or Canada balsam dissolved 
in ap equal volume of turpentine and let 
itary til itis very sticky, which takes a 
balfaday or more, The printed paper to 
bo transferred should ve well soaked in 
soft water and carefully lald upon the pre 
pared glass, after removing the surplus 
water with biotting-paper pressed upon it 
#0 that no alr bubbles or drops of water are 
son underneath, This should dry a whole 
day before it is touched: then with wetted 
Hingers begin to rub off the paper atthe 
back, 

ee 


Farm and arden, 


Tun CouiT.—An abandoned well, balf 
covered ditch, oré6ven a snag, may cause 
injury to a colt in the pasture that damages 
it. hundred or more dollars, 

Bikos.—Have a box for martina and 
wrens in order that they may assist in kil- 
ling the insects, If sparrows are trouble- 
sore in preventing Other birds from build- 
ing near the house make war on them. 


Aniiks.—It is estimated that every bust - 
6! of bardwood ashes is worth at least 25 
conta, and they therefore practically re- 
wmunerate forthe cost of the wood, The 
ashes should be stored in w dry piace 
covered, as they draw mo!sture from the 
almophere, 


SiocKk,--The work ofinduoing the far 
mers to discard conimmon stock, and grade 
up by the use of pure bred males, las 
peen in progress for bail a century or more 
and yet the farms are filied with common 
mock. It is satisfactory to progressive 
farmers that they have improved, however 
and they do not again resort to the inferior 
kinda, 


DIGKSTION—ThO digostive powers of 
anioais differ, Toallow ascertain juan ity 
Of food to each cow, treating every cow in 
tue beard @:1k6, inay result in an ineuff- 
ocent quantity for sone and too much food 
The individual eharactert«tics 
are to be considered, and 6ach animal fed 
nocording W ber requirements and the pro 

ucl 6X pected, 


Olhers 


Siker.--It isa waste of time and labor 
to atlernpt to keep sheep on wet land. 
Poey should b6 pasuired Ou the dry lands 
of ne farm and given shelter, as dampness 
is wore Injurtous to them thao cold. Many 
failures with sheep are dae ty negiect in 
properly protecting them against storins, 
as ihey aro subject lo many diseases, and 
uickly succumb thereto, 


Hobsrs —Never wash @ horse with cold 
water when he is bhoated, Feed your horse 
three times dally, but never overteed., 
Water before teeding, but not while the 
Horas is bot trom work. Use the whip very 
ttle, and never when the aplimal siiies or 
btuinbles, Never leave a bores standing 
unbitched, Itis the wayto wake them 
runaways Do not storm and fret, Be quiet 
aod kind, and the horse will be #0 too, in 
1nOst Cases, Give (ue horse @ iarge stail 
and @ good bed al night. It is iuportant 

nat he lie down to rest. Do not expect 
your horse to be equally good at every- 
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Of Patienee. 

‘All things come to him who can wait,’’ 
says the proverb. And indeed there can 
hardly be a better test of a man’s genera) 
capacity than his powers of waiting. 

Just self-appreciation, ability to judge 
one’s own worth, are wrapt up in it; and 
no end of traits besides, as self contro] and 
will. 

For itis not to be assumed for a mo 
ment that the proverb means a mere liat- 
less stancing idle—that would be nonsense 
—hbut rather educated self dependence, 
which can go along quictly in the faith of 
justice, and wait fora due recognition be 
ing in good time accorded to work wel] 
done; and if the latter never comes, there 
is the satisfaction of having done the work 
well. 

There is another saying which quaintly 
puts the same truth: ‘‘ Time and patience 
change the mulberry leat to satin;’’ and 
yet another which, for quaintness and 
beauty, may well be put alongside it: ‘At 
the bottom of patience there is heaven.’’ 

On no point are great writers more at 
one than on this, and their deliverances 
might be regarded as sermons on the texts 
of proverbs that are to be found amongst 
all peoples—savage as well as civilized— 
in praise of the virtue of patience. 

Patience is a kind of passive courage 
More true courage, indeed, is shown in it 
than by the heroes of great military 
achievements, for they always have the 
accompaniments of excitement and sym 
pathy. 

Patience is more especially a virtue of 
women than of men, and what gracious 
heroines, martyrs, saints may they not be- 
come by the practice of it. 

This is the view of our great dramatists; 
of Shakespeare in particular, whose grand 
est heroines exhibit the quality in the most 
cflective circumstances, 

The tendeucy of men is to expect the 
immediate results of their work and et 
fort; women, both from their education 
and their constitution, are less exacting as 
regards outward results. They rest more 
on the satisfaction of work duly done. 

“To know how to wait,” says a wise 
writer, ‘‘is the great secret of success,’’ 

Sir Walter Scott was especially good in 
praise of patience, as though it was a vir. 
tue he bad himself often put to the test. 

‘Do not let your impatience mar the 
web of your prudence,"’ he makes one of 
his characters say to another, 

Lougtellow, like Sir Walter, seems to 
have felt himselt indebted to patience. Not 
only in his poems, but in his prose writ 
ingr, he magnifies it. 

In ‘‘Hyperion’’ we have this admirable 
picce of ele quence: 

“Alter all,’ continued Fleming, 
haps the greatest 
taught us is told in a single word— 
Every man must patiently 
He must wait 


“ner 
lesson which can be 
Wait! 
bide his time 


like my pative iand, where the pulse 


DeAaLs WILD 
throbs, is the lesson needfu! 
‘*‘We seem to 


SUCD ieVeriah and 


live 





More particularly in lands | 


tle—there is such a din, such a hurrying o 
and fro. In the streets of a crowded city 
it is d Micult to walk slowly. You tee] the 
rushing of the crowd and rush with it on 
ward. In the press of our life it is dim 
cult to be calm. In this stress of wind 
and tide al) professions seem to drag their 
anchors, and are swept out into the main. 
The voices of the present say—Come! But 
the voces of the past say— Wait! 

“With calm and solemn footsteps the 
rising tide bears against the rushing tor. 
rent up stream, and pushes back the burry- 
ing waters. With no less cilm and solemn 
footsteps, nor less certainty, does a great 
mind bear up against opposition or public 
opinion, and push back the burrying 
stream. 

‘Therefore should every man wait— 
should bide his time. Not in listless idle 
ness, notin useless pastime, not im queru 
lous dejection; but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavor, always willing and tul- 
filling and accomplishing his task, that, 
wheo the occasion comes, he may be (qual 
to the occasion. Beheve me, the 
talent of success is nothing more than do 
ing what you can do well, and doing well 
whatever you do.”’ 

In Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘Hermit’’ we have 
this flae parable: 

‘‘Patience!— why, patience wanted a 
nightingale; patience waited, and the egg 
sang.”’ 

Franklin, who was a practical man, says: 
‘By diligence and patience the mouse cut 
in two the cable.’”’ 

—— <a 

THERE are two ways of being happy— 
we may either diminish our wants or aug- 
ment our means. Ej:ther will do, the re 
sult ie the same; and itis for each man to 
decide for himselt, and do that which hap 
pens to be the casiest. If you are idle or 
sick or poor, however hard it may be to 
diminish your wants, it will be harder to 
augment your means. If you are active 
and prosperous, Or young, or in good 
health, it may be casicr for you to aug- 
ment your means than to diminish your 
wants. Butif you are wise, you will do 
both at the same time, young or old, rich 
or poor, sick or well; and if you are very 
wise, you will do both in such a way as to 
augment the general happiness of society. 


Want of compassion (however inaccu 
rate observers have reported to the con- 
trary) is not to be numbered among the 
general faults of mankind. The black in- 
gredient which fouls our disposition is 
envy. Hence our eyes, it is to be feared, 
are seldom turned up to those who are 
manifestly greater, better, wiser, or hap- 
pier than ourselves, without some degree 
of malignity, while we commonly look 
downward on the mean and miserable 
with sufficient benevolence and pity. 


As there is no worldly gain without 
some loss, 80 there is no worldly losa with 
out some gain. If thou hast lost thy 
wealth, thou hast lost some trouble with 
it; if thou art degraded from thy honor, 
thou art likewise freed trom the stroge of 
envy; if sickness hath blurred thy beauty, 
it hath delivered thee from pride. Set the 
allowance against the loss, and thou shalt 
find no loss great; he loses little or noth- 
ing that reserves himself. 


MARRIAGE has in it less of beauty, but 
more of safety, than the single life; it hatb 
not more ease, but less danger; it is more 
merry and more sad; it is fuller of tor 
rows and fuller of joys; it lies under more 
burdens, but is supported by all the 
strengths of love and charity; and those 
burdens are delightful. Marriage is the 
mother of the world, and preserves king 
doms, and fills cities and churches and 
heaven itself. 

In vain do they talk of happiness who 
never subdued an impulse in obedience to 
a principle. He who never sacrificed a 
present to a future good, or a personal to a 
general one, can speak of happiness only 
as the blind do of colors. 


ion of 


COMPASSION is an em: which we 
ught never to be ashamed Gr 
particulariy in youth, is the tear of sym 
pathy and 
{ woe, 
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We should not 
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ease and | 


wrap us up in a selfish enjoyment; but we 
should accustom ourselves to think of the 
distresses of human lite, of the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping 
orphan. Nor ought we ever to sport with 
pain and distress in any of our amuse- 
ments, or treat even the meanest insect 
with wanton cruelty. 


Prorue of gloomy, uncheertul imagina- 
ions, or of envious, malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
will discover their natural tincture of mind 
in al] their thoughts, words and actions. 
As the finest wines have often the taste of 
the soil, so even the most religious thoughts 
often draw something that is particular 
from the constitution of the mind in which 
they arise. 

Eace truth sparkles with a lght of ite 
own, yet italways reflects some light upon 
another; a truth, while lighting another, 
springs from one, ia order to penetrate an 
other, The first truth is an abundant 
sense, from which all others are colored, 
and each particular truth, in its turn, re 
sembles a great river that divides into an 
infinite number of rivulets. 

Two persons who have chosen each 
other out of all the species with a design 
to be each other’s mutual comfort and 
entertainment have, in that action, bound 
themselves to be good-humored, affable, 
discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, with 
respect to each other’s frailties and perfec. 
tions, to the end of their lives. 

We should not be tvo hasty in bestow- 
ing either our praise or censure On man- 
kind, since we esha)! often find such a mix. 
ture of good aud evil in the same charac- 
ter that it may require a very accurate 
judgment and a very elaborate irqairy to 
determine op which eide the balance turns, 

Many confess that they are proud; some 
will even confess that they are vain; some 
will sigh trankiy over their passionate 
tempers; and others again will admit that 
they are of careless dispositions. But who 
tells, who ccntesses how mean they are, or 
how sly, or how envious? 

A coop character is, in all cases, the 
fruit ot personal exertion. It is not in 
herited from parents, it is not created by 
ex'ernal ndvantages, it is no necessary ap- 
pendage of birth, wealth, talents or sta- 
tion; but it is the result of one’s own en- 
deavors 


A man’s Character is the reality of him 
seli; his reputation, the opinion others 
have formed about him. Character re 
sides in him, reputation in other people; 
that is the substance, tis is the shadow. 

THe cftusions of genius are entitled to 
admiration rather than applause, as they 
are chicfly the cflect of natural endow 
ment, and sometimes sppear to be almost 
involuntary. 

ALL my experience of the world teaches 
me that in ninety nine cases out of a hun. 
dred the safe side and the just side of a 
question is the generous side and the mer- 
ciful side, 

Every man deems that he has precisely 
the trials and temptations which are the 
hardest of all for him to bear; but they are 
80, because they are the very ones he 
needs. 

WHATEVER difference may appear in 
the fortunes of mankind, there is, never- 
theless, a certain compensation of good 
aud evil which makes them equal. 

AN eagerness and zeal for dispute on 
cvery subject, and with every one, shows 
great sell-sufficiency, that never-failing 
sign of great self ignorance. 

Ir we did but know how little some en 
joy of the great things they possess, there 
would not be much envy in the world, 

WE can 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


Mystic, Conn., boasts of a singing rat, 


The car-coupler killed 6.000 Americans 
in 1888, 


The women in England exceed the men 
by 3, 000, 000. 

The Governor of Michigan’s salary is 
only $1,000 per annum. 


There are 3,000 women in charge of 
postoffices in the United States. 


A young colored girl, trom Georgia, has 
gone to Coago as a missionary. 


A certain mule of Honey Grove, Texas, 
is just 2 inches taller than s 6-foot man, 


The oldest city in the world, Damascus, 
is about to have street cars and gas lamps. 


A New York evening paper came out in 
green in its last edition on St, Patrick's day, 


Near Pensaccla, Fla., a head of cab 
bage was grown which measured 25 inches in ‘liame. 
ter. 


Fully 200 persons in Fairfield county, 
Conn,, are engaged in trapping skunks for their 
skins, 


Cocaine is now about $675 or 87 an 
ounce, When it first came out it was §300 or $400 an 
ounce, 


One out of every four male adult resi 
dents of Portland, Me., belongs tothe Odd Fellows, 
it is said, 


A hard-up Georgian endeavored to raise 
money at Americus the other day by mortgaging a 
23-year-old mule. 


A Providence newsboy, who returned a 
$5 gold piece given bim in mistake for a cent, was 
rewarded with a nickel, 


Roswel| Beardsley, now 90, is the ‘old- 
est office-holder.** He has been postmaster at Lan- 
sing, N. Y., for 63 years. 


Some women in England make good 
salaries by manufacturing the dainty silk and lace 
lamp shades now 80 popular. 


It is estimated that there are 365 col- 
leges in the United States, 4854 tnstitutions of learn- 
ing, and 65,718 students in them, 


James P. Keane, of San Leandro, Cal., 
kicked ata cur, missed ft, hit a post, was taken 
with spasms of the heart, and was dead in a few 
hours, 


In Prohibition Maine a woman, dressed 
inafulleultof soldier’s clothes, has been caught 
peddiing liquor from her basket to the lomats of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Togus, 


A hint that the silly season is coming 
around is given in the story from Youngstown, 
Vbio, thataturtie which disappeared last July has 
been found alive in the craw of a chicken, 


Frankie Hyatt, aged 8 years, of Wash- 
ington, Ind,, has a penchant for running away and 
traveling to other cities, and he manages to do lt 
without a cent in his pocket, 


Oaoe Dr Terc, in England, is advocat- 
ing the sting of bees as a remedy for rheumatism. 
He deciares that he has treated with success 173 cases, 
and bas given in all 39,000 stings. 


It’s early yet tor rope jumping, but, 
nevertheless, a death from overindulgende in the 
pastime has occurred, The victim was an Indian- 
apolis girl, who ‘*kept up to 265,’’ as the children 
put it. 


In the recent village election at Two 
Harbors, Minn., the vote forT, A. Bury and Nels 
Sutherland, for recorder, resulted in a tle, where- 
upon the candidates filpped pennies for the position; 
the former winning. 


Mr. Waterman, an inmate of Lorens- 
berg, Kansas, jail, acknowledges the theft of 100 
horses in Kansas alone, and the authorities of the 
State are willing to admit that he has made off with 
five times that many. 


William Vern, of Centreville, had both 
legs cut off recently inasingular manner at E!\za- 
bethport, N.J. While standing in an empty cval 
car the bottom cuddenly opened, dropping bim un- 
der the train, the wheels of which passed over bis 
legs. 


An [ndiana cit’zen, though he made hia 
living from the sale of drugs, always refused medi- 
cal advice, and even in his last sickness would not 
consent to see adoctor, Friends finally insisted on 
cailing in a physician, who found the sufferer p ilge- 
less and dying. 


A peculiar accident happened to Wm. 
Fisher, a Lima, Obto, youth, He was standing un- 
der a street amp, when the glass broke. He looked 
upward to see what was the matter, when a large 
fragment of glass hit him im the eye, cutting tbe 
ball nearly in two. 


An exchange tells of a tamily carriage 
horse which became melancholy through being s€p- 
arated from ite owner, who went off on a long trip 
for bis bealth, and rapidly lost flesh, Skilled veter!- 
parians were called in. bu: the old animal c: ontinued 
to pine away and died before its master retu roed, 


A peculiar accident was met with lately 
by Oliver Tacker, whose home is at Elderville, this 
State. He wasclimbing a tree, when It split, allow- 
tng bim to drop into the opening, which closed upo® 
bim, crushing him terribly. One of bis eyes Ww 
squeezed from its socket. At last accounts tlhe man 
was living, but in a critical condition. 


The extremely cold weather proved 0! 
unique service toa North Dakota jailer, who, » eine 
unable to quiet his prisoners of an evening, ©*' 
guished the Gres and opened all the window Alter 
shivering fora while, the men ceased singing ® 
shouting, whereupon their quarters were a¢*'* 
made comfortable. 


A resident of Martin’s Ferry, O Ds 


two small boys and one big dog, a New 
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WATOUOHRING. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM 8TENTOR. 





lam watching at the windows, 
impatiently—ia vain— 

For the letter I'm awaiting, 
That is coming thro’ the rain, 


I hear the postman’s cheering call— 
Althouch he's blocks away— 

And all the moments, as they pass, 
seem every one a day. 


And 60, dreamily, | wonder 
if other hungry hearts 

Are waiting, watching eagerly, 
For their budget of Love's darts, 


And tf they'll half as happy be 
Asl shall be with mine, 

That Olle my soul with ecstacy 
or vitesful joy divine! 


a: Too Late. 








BY E. M. HENRY. 





4 jow, though I never cuuld see it; but 
perhaps I was hardly an impertial 
judge of Dick Prendergast’s qualities, tor 
he and 1 were cousins and bore tLe same 
name --nay, more, we were sworn friends, 
Certainly, he was always given to what | 
called romancing. ,He had an insatiate 
love tor ancient lore. 

Hoe was forever poring over some musty 
old book on magic, or trying to decipher 
the signs and hieroglypbics on old manu- 
scripts, picked up goodness knows where. 

He was learned in the astrologer’s art, 
aud in sundry bygone tneories about spir- 
iis, but that he believed in this—let us cail 
it nonsense—never entered my head, 

[It was simply a “fad,” indulged in be- 
cause he had no profession, the result of 
tinding bimself comfortably provided for 
without the necessity to work. 

Many a night I have known him to sit 
up to try some ridiculous experiment, 
which was to bring about an equally ridic- 
ulous and impossible result, and the next 
day ne would laugh as heartily as anyone 
over his failure, 

Still his ‘‘fad’’ was necessary. It was in 
some sense an Occupation. Wherever he 
went he took his books and parchments 
and chemicals with him, and they were 
continually increasing, for Dick Prender- 
gast wasa terrible rover, and at each new 
plece he went.o he was sure to pick up 
something to add to his store, 

‘ut a time came when he forgot his mys- 
tic experiments and hieroglyphics for a 
while—torgot everything, in fact, except 
love. He was enslaved—entranced—by a 
beautiful Italiay girl whom he had met 
during his wanderings. 

I hacn’t heard from him for nearly a 
year, and my surprise was great when at 
length 1 received a letter trom him, de 
acribing in a sort of rhapsody the charms 
ot Marietta, for so was his inamorata called, 
and concluding with the—to me—astound. 
ing intelligeuce that he intended to marry 
her at once, and come back to settle down. 

Settle down? I laughed outright at the 
bare idea of this rover, this dreamer, set- 
tling down like every other man who mar- 
ries In less than three months, however, 
it was a fect accomplished. 

Dick and his Italian Italian bride were 
actually located in a house at Richmond. 
I went to see tnem now and again, when- 
éver my business aliowed of it; and on the 
whole I thought Dick's choice had been a 
wiseone. Marietta was charming in every 
sense of the word. A true Italian, with 
dark hair and liquid eyes, and a face that 
might have belonged to a beautifal young 
Madonna, She was bright and lively, and 
had a pretty coaxing manner. I felt sure 
sue Was just the companion for Dick. He 
bad really been giving himself up too 
much tothe impossible ideas of a some. 
what vivid imagination, and there was no 
knowing to what length be might have 
been carried away; but now here was a 
new absorbing interest—the interest of a 
beautiful wife. All the energy of bis deep 
nervous nature was turned in a new chan- 
nel, His whole soul was in his love, 

The following year Dick took it into bis 
head to spend the summer months on the 
coast for the sake of the fishing. He took 
& pretty little house near the fishing village 
of Trefarnon, and invited me to pass my 
month’s holiday with him. He and Mari 
6tla both gave mea hearty welcome, The 


[2 om, ough eaid he was a queer tel- 
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mystic lore. Alas!no. The day! arrived 
at Trefarnon I was satisfied of this. 

“Come into my den, Robert,” he said to 
me after dinner. His “den” was nothing 
more nor less than a iaboratory. There 
were crucibles and strange instruments 
and chemicals and note books and 
manuscripts scattered all about He 
laughed as be saw my look of surprise. 

“Dear old boy, you thought I was going 
togive it allup? Nota bit of it. I had 
this room fitted up on purpose to work in. 
It amuses me, and, besides 1 am actually 
going to make sometbing of it. No, you 
needn’t laugh at me. lam getting to the 
bottom of a secret that all the wise men in 
Europe would give their eyes to learn.” 

His eyes flashed and the color rose to his 
somewhat pale cheeks. 

“The clue came to me ina vision one 
night, and J am working it out. The rest 
is easy, and I will know itallsoon, The 
stars will tell me whea the time eomes,”’ 

For tne first time | realised that he be- 
lieved in his ‘fad.’ Visions and stars! 
That from aman iz the nineteenth cen- 
turyl 

lt was a case of the man with the seven 
devils. In the old days he bad studied 
mystic lore simply because it was interest- 
ing; not so interesting, however, but that 
love had made him forget it for atime. 
Now the old i: fluences were at work again, 
and in a far greater degree than belore, 

By-and-by I got him to talk of his wife. 
Yes, he Jovei her stil!, worsbipped her. 
She wasto him the one woman on earth. 
Ot Marietta’s love ior him 1 was not so 
sure. She soon gave me to understand 
that she bated the country. 

“It is'so cold, so dead,” she said in ber 
pretty broken accent. 

Poor child! her warm southern biood 
was chilied, She was pining for hersunny 
native land, yet she seemed bappy enough. 
Sbc was youpg—orly ninetecn, almost a 
child atill, and in achildish fasbion she 
would enjoy herself. She did not sympa- 
thise with Dick’s love of study. ' 

‘‘He will always read,” sve complained, 
‘read, read, while the sun sbines and the 
waves dance. Hie does not love the sun 
and the waves, he loves only to read,’’ 

“He loves you,’’ I ventured to remark, 

“Ah! yes,” and she cast her eyes down, 
“he loves me, he says.”’ 

But did she love himin return? Dick 
said she did. He was contented; was not 
that enough? 

One day he and I went out fora day's 
fisbing. It was late in the evening when 
we returned home; Marietta had gone to 
bed. Afier supper I stayed up fora smoke, 

Dick was tired and said good night to 
me, 

Having finished my pipe, 1 was going 
upstairs, when suddenly he rushed out of 
his room, and went swiftiy past me down 
the stairs. His tace was white and his eyes 
were staring wildly. 

He took not the smallest notice of me, 
but vanished into bis den. 

I stopped to think what it could mean. 
He had left the bedroom door opsn. The 
lamp was lighted. I could see Marietta 
lying there—I knew by the breathing, 
asleep. 

What bad disturbed Dick? Probably 
some nonsense sbout visions, I closed the 
bedroom door so as not to distur> the 
sleeping gir!, and went downstairs again. 

There was a light in the laboratory, I 
could see, by locking under the door, | 
listened, but heard no sound. Then! went 
outside and looked through one of the win- 
dows. 

He had forgotten to close the shutters. | 
saw him sitting with bis head bent on the 
table. The fingers of one hand were thrust 
through his hair. 

He was evidently in deep distress. Pres- 
ently he rose and began to pace up and 
down the room. I grewtired of watching, 
and as I deemed it wiser to leave him un- 
disturbed, I went in for the night, resol v- 
ing to keep a look-out on the morrow, 

At breakfast Marietta inquired why he 
had remained up al! night. 

He made some excuse about an experi- 
ment, but for all the cooi way in which he 
answered her, I noticed a dangerous flash 
in bis eyes as they rested on her. It muat 
bave been something about his wife that 
had annoyed him, I thought. 

1 spent most of my time exploring the 
neighborhood;rounda bout Trefarnon, so | 
had little chance of finding out anything 
tuctner which might explain Dick’s con- 


latter told me prettily ber husband's | duct. 


friends must be her friends also. 


I was a little bit curious to find out what | 


result matrimony had had on my old 
riend. I had iearnt nothing during my 
Uying visita to Richmond Had his love 
' for Marietta been lasting? Had it been 
[L lespenough to banish his old fondness for 


\ 


Occasionally he accom panied me on my 
rambles, but more often he ex sused him- 


self on the plea of business, 

hutwardly, at least, all went smootniy 
between him and Marietta. He was as de 
voted as ever. 

One morning as | was mbing a some 
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what steep rock 1 alipped and fell, sprain- 
ing my ankle slightly, so that afternoon | 
was obliged to remam quietly indoors. I 
was sitting by the open window fn the litile 
sitting-room half asleep in an eaay chair, 
when I heard a alight rustie outside, 

I looked up, It was Marietta hurrying 
along the path that led to the sea. What a 
pretty graceful figure she was as she 
tripped by in the sunlight! Once she 
stoppod to pluck a flower snd glanced back 
at the house, 

I waved my band to her, but she did not 
see mé, and went on her way, In a few 
minutes she was lost to sight round the 
cliffs, Then another figure appeared. This 
time it was Dick. He passed quite close to 
the window. 

“Hullo?” I said, “where are you off to?” 

His eyes were fixed on the ground; be 
was 60 pre ocoupied as not to hearme, He 
went in the same direction as Marietta. 

He was following ber, was the idea that 
instantly struck me. 

In about an hour Marietta returned and 
came and eat with me. I asked her if 
she had met her husband. She said she 
did not even know he was out. 

Itoid her he had gone towards the sea 
just after her, at which piece of information 
the flush on her cheek became a little 
deeper, 

Dick did not make bis appearance again 
that afternoon—in fact, I only discovered 
he was in the house when I went into bis 
sanctum just before dinner to fetch a book 
[ had lett there in the morning, 

He did not hear me enter, I put my 
band on his shoulder, 

‘You shut yourself up too much, Dick. 
Can’t you leave your visions and apirits for 
a bit and enjoy the fine weather?’ 

I said it to see what he would say. 
A troubled look passed over his features, 
and he replied in a dazed kind of way, 

“Eojoy the fine weather?”’ 

He rose and approached the window as if 
to satisfy bimegelf that the weather was 
really fine, 

“Yeu,” he went on, “we must bave 
another good day’s fishing soon,’’ 

That night he was busy again with his 
experimnets, as I knew by the rattle of the 
bottles and jars, and nowand again as | 
pessed the door I smelt sundry chemicals, 

Marietta and { kept each other company. 
She sang some pretty Italian songs for me, 
and seemed altogether ina lively mood. I 
asked her if she sometimes telt lonely 
when Dick left ber by herself in the even- 
ings. 

“Ab! no,’’ she said, ‘‘I used to sit in bis 
room and watch.’’ 

Thon she rose hastily and said she was 
too tired to sit up, if 1 would excuse her 
I retired to my room early also, as my 
ankle was somewhat painful. 

Inthe middie of the night I was wak- 
ened by a crash as of glass breaking. I got 
out of bed and slipped down the stairs : 
see if anything was wrong. 

Dick had not yet gone to bed, for I heard 
his voice in the laboratory. Who could be 
with himat that hour? 1 pot myear tothe 
door. I could only distinguish one voice, 
He was talking to himself. 

Tne door was locked, so I called to bim 
more than once, but receiving no answer I 
went back to bed. 

“Did [ hear anything fall last night?’ I 
asked him plainly the next day. 

“Only a bottle I let fall.’’ 

{ could not help seeing the wild glitter in 
his eyes and the suppressed excitement in 
bis whole demeanor. 

‘You were up too late working, Dick. 
You will rain——’’ 

He raised his band to stop me and 
smniled. 

‘(Never mind. You mean it for my good. 
I know: but last night——No, I canuot tell 
you yet; perchance | may before the day in 
past if—if Fate wills itso,” he ended sol 
emnly, and left the room. 

I then appealed to Marietta to try to put 
an end to this, aa I told her it would ruin 
Dick’s health, but failed to impress her in 
the slightest. I could not quite make vut 
her manner. 

Her thoughts appeared to be far away 
when I spoke, and she answered inooher- 
ently. 

A spirit of restlessness seemed to have 
taken possession of ber that day. She 
wept in and out of the house and from 
room to room with no object. Dick watcheu 
her every mcvement. 

Once when he thought 1 was out of ear- 
shot | beard bim mutter, “To bight, w- 
nigot! Was anything going to bappen? 
I would Le on the alert. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to fish to day?” asked 
Maristta at lunche rhe ne of ber 
voice suggested thal she be od we were 

Kea at i a 

| forgot ’ nave WE 








the village to see about the delivery of 
some parcels from London. You hat bet- 
ter take the punt and try and amuse your- 
self,”’ 

There was atrown on his face as he 
spoke, but he did not look up. 

“Never mind me. My ankle ia not quite 
woll yet, so I’ll stay in the garden and 
amoke,”’ 

My ankle was perfectly weil, but | was 
determined to stay about the house on the 
chance of Onding out if anything more 
than usual was going to occur. 

Acccrdingly 1 located myself in a little 
arbor at the end of the garden, from which 
1 could see if anyone went in or out of the 
house, 

The frst person | saw was Rose, the 
maid-of-aliwork, coming quickly down the 
garden path, seemingly in the best of hu- 
mors, 

“Well, Rose,” [ called out to her, ‘going 
to meet your sweetheart?’’ 

She grew red all over, and replied, in a 
broad Cornish accent, the peculiaritios of 
which I do not know sufficiently to write 
down, 

“No, sir; I'm going bome. The master 
bas allowed me a hoiiday,.’’ 

“Where is your mistress?”’ 

‘be has a headache, and is lying down, 
the master says,’’ 

Two unusual events to begin with, [ 
thought; a holiday granted to Kose, and 
Marietéa lying down. 

A tew minutes later Dick emerged from 
the front door, and went quickly down the 
path that ied to the sea, Hoe was goue on 
his business to the village, though he had 
certainly taken the most roundabout way «! 
reaching it; but no doubt he liked the 
walk, 

Marietta’s headsche puzzled me some- 
what. Scarce an hour before 1 had seen 
her and she had never mentioned it; on 
the contrary, she announce d her intention 
of going out tosketch, Clearly the head- 
ache was an excuse, 

i sauntered round to the front of the 
house. She was not be seen anywhere. 
Tbe laboratory was locked and the shulters 
closed; that struck me as being odd, The 
biinds in Marietta’s room were also drav i 
down, #0 I came to the conclusion that sie 
really had a headache, and I was imagining 
things for no reason at ail. 

Weil, I must stay near the house, as it 
would hardly be right to leave her alone in 
it, I took a novel and rat down on a ygar- 
den-chair just outaide the porch, 

The air was particularly sultry that day; 
nota breath stirred the trees or raised a 
ripple on the sea. 

Birds and bees seem io have vanished; 
there was not a sound anywhere to break 
the silence. It was the dead calm that pre- 
cedes a storm in summer, 

About four o'clock | was atartied by 
some big rain-drops that fell on the page of 
my book. The air became suddenly thick 
aoddarg, I rose and turned indoors; just 
as I got into the kali | heard in the dis 
tance the report of agun. It frightened 
me—I don't knowwhby. { went half out ot 
the door again and listened. 

The ominous roll of the first far-off peal 
of thunder was ali I heard now. The 
storm had begun, and 6re long was raging 
furiously; the lightning flashed, and the 
rain poured down in torrents trom the 
great heavy, driving clouds, The air was 
black with it. 

Every now ana then the thunder shook 
the house to its very foundations, and 
caused the furniture to rattle. Suddenly | 
remeuibered poor Marietta; perhaps she 
was trightened, lying all alone. 

I went to her door and knocked gently; 
there was no answer. I called; again no 
answer. Had anything happened to her? 
Timidly I ventured to tarn the handle of 
the door; it was locked, I repoated my 
call, but it was useless. 

Concluding that she must have fallen 
asleep, I returned to the aitting-rouw, 
Hurrying towards the house I espied Dick. 
As he drew nearer I saw that something 
was amiss, 1 went w& the door W& meet 
him. 

‘“‘Afraid of the storm, old boy?’ 

His face was blanched, and his eyes 
were starting out of their socketa He 
went straight past me inw the aliting-room, 
and sank into the nearest chair. 

*) bave done it,”’ he whispered hoarsely, 
and at the same time took something out of 
his pocket and laid iton the teble. It was 
a revoiver. | felta shudder pass through 
me. Instantly I thought of Marietta. 

“Done whatf’’ 


“Killed him—her iover,”’ he bis-ed 
Had be taken leave of bis senses? 
| stared at bim, now thoruvugh|y alarime 
feit as though I! could 8 Om k 
| looked ap at me quistiy 
' Sit down, Robert; I w 
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maid he sofily. “You remember that day 
we went fishing, about a week ago—the 
day we were out #o late?” 

nodded. 

“Well, that night I Great found it out, 
When I went to ber room, she was asicep. 
Nhe looked so beeutiful as she lay there, 
her dark hair cpecmston ovte the pillow, 
ber dark lashes l|ying like a fringe on ber 
cheek. Her hand waa clasping a littie cross 
Thad given her; it was Ay. gift, and 
she always wore it round neck. 

1 itood watching ber for a whilet then, as 
I bent down to aise ber, she moved ber 
hand away. I caught sight of a gleamin 
something—not my cross, bute 1t se 
wito diamonds! bere had she got 1? It 
was valuable, | saw at a glance. 


All at once tt came upon me that it must 
be another's gift. 1 rushed out of the room 
to get away from the sight of her whom I 
loved more than life. I you as | 
came down the staire——’ 

“lI remember,’ 1 interrupted. 

He sighed —— 

‘God beip me! biamed got, tes only 
for ashort while, for pext da watched 
herand learnt thetruth, I tollowed her. 
She met him there among the rocks about 
half a mile off; leaw ber yield to his em. 
brace—my wife, whom I deewed sli mine, 
Ou, it was hard to keep from killing bim 
on the apot; but she was there, anid f must 
spare her, eo resolved to wait.’ 

“Who was he?” I aaked. 

“A countryman of bere; some old love, I 
daresay, Ho passed as an artist in the vil- 
Inge, An artist? adevill’’ He laughed a 
low, bitter laugn., 

“Day after day have I watched them 
meet. I found @ biding-place where I could 
hear the worda they spoke and remein 
myself unseen. Yesterday—what an age 
itseeina since then!—I heard theim ecttle it, 
They were & meet to-day for the last time, 
To-night she was to bave lain in his arms, 
Poor child! Sbe had listened to his boneyed 
words, and she saw no sin; but 1 have 
saved ber. I bave killed him,” 

“How? 

‘*Fairly—as a gentieman. 
the chotee of piatola,”’ 

“And ane?’ 1 hurriedly asked, 

A atrang® ¢xpreasion came over hia face: 
he winiled at me, 

“She ia safe inberown room, I love her 
yet, Robert, and I bave saved ner, 1 told 
you lt Fate willed it you should hear what 
happened last night; | am apared to tell it, 
and you are my only friend, At dead of 
night | thought to learn frow the sters 
what would be the issue of this matter; 
but | waa destined to learn something else, 

“Al at onoe the room became filled with 
acdense biue vapor, so dense that I could 
nol see ny hand when I held it before me, 
| heard a sound as of a distant rushing, 
which came nearer and neerer till it was 
beside me; then something was dropped on 
the table; the mniet began to clear away and 
(he sound ceased, 

‘‘l aaw it there before me—e little parch- 
meat roll covered with signs, ® message 
fromm the spirits of my life. Kagerly 1 
snatched it up and deciphered the signs, 

“it wold of aspell to entrance a mortal 
lor twelve hours, at the end of which time 
death would ensue unless a accond spell 
were worked, 

“The directions for the second spell were 
there also; both were easy to work, I was 
to use the first to entrance her, my love, to 
save her from sin and destruction. If I 
survived the duel, then with the second | 
was to restore her to life, but if 1 were 
slain, then never would that man have 
power over her more, for death would 
unite her to me, 

‘Now, abe is mine; she ehall live.’’ 

For the firet time it dawned on me that 
poor Dick was insane. Heactuslly believed 
in supernatural power; he had become a 
siave to bis own fancies, 

The story he id me was too wild to be 
probable; yet it was not without a omy 

t 


J yave him 


of dread leat there should lurk truth in 
that 1 asked where Marietta was. 

He rose and beckoned Ww ine. 

‘Come; the spirite uuet be obeyed.’’ 

I followed in silence up the stairs, 

When we reaoned the {room door he 
took the key out of hia pocket and opened 
it with trembling hands, I stood rooted to 
the thresbold. On the bed la 
with closed eyes and colorless cheeks, per- 
lectly motionless, 

That much of bis story was true. Yet I 
doubted if it was indeed only a trance, He 
kissedt her pale lips again and again. 

— he whispered. “Saved, 
own 

“Por God's sage,’ I ocied at last, “put an 
end to this, Restore her to life if you oan, 
How do you know she fa not dead?’’ 

“Dead? No, 1 have it downstairs ina 
drawer—the spirit’s writing. 1 will go for 


it now,” 

Ho leftthe room. I fotlowed him to the 
laboratory. He went to a drawer and 
opened it 

“gone!” 

Hie turned on me a countenance on which 
was depicied an awful fear, Gone! In that 
one word | beard the most agonized hu. 
manory it bad ever been my lot to hear. 
Hie sank on bis Knees, trembling from head 
w loot 

“1t was there when 1 went out, Stay. 
Was eny one in this room during my a 
sence?’ 

He looked *t me with a kind of bope. 

“Noone. The door was locked.’’ 

The gieam of hope faded; he wrung his 

ands and groaned. ‘They have taken it 

pubieb weé for shedding blood; and now 
muet die too ny love, my iife!’’ 
bay oe elsewhere mn the room 


N arietta, 


my 


is not 
ia iney! 


on the face 
tabia,”’ 


i the earth, 


“Homething else might restore her.’’ 

“Nothing eles. It the work of the 
fenda, ond combust it human ekill ia of no 
wee At daybreak, to-morrow, she wili 

6. 

We went back, sorrowfully, to her cham- 
ber. Heat down and bent his head on 
his hands. I tried every means in my 

er to restore consciousness o Mariette. 

ut all my eflorta were unavailing. | 

almost dou if she lived; so stiff, so 
cold, ghe lay. 

It was ere {, too, sat down tw watoh 
by the bedside. There was one bope, The 
trance was only to last twelve hours; per- 
haps than she would waken to life afterall. 
Hour after hour we waited as the night 
wore slowly on. Pick remained perfectly 
still and silent, bie bead bent down. 

A soft wind rustiing in the trees warned 
us of the a of dawn. The time was 
drawing nigh. As the first, faint pink 
streak appeared on the distant horizon, 
Dick rose and bent anxiously over the 
corpee-like form, 

6s i,’ be said, and bis voice nad a hol- 
low, far-off sound: All at once the closed 
eyelids twitched and the little cold hands 
moved; the lips parted fora moment and a 
soft sigh came fiuttering from between 
them, Then a cuange, indescribable, im- 
palpable, passed oaer the features, and all 
waa over. The figure lay still once more, 
but it was not the same stillness as before; 
now it was the silliness of death. 

When I bad recovered myself suffi- 
ciently to look at Dick I saw tbat he had 
given way under the terrible strain, and 
was inaswoon. I raised him gentiy. As 
I did #0 I perceived streaks of grey in his 
bair. 1 realized, then, bow intense imust 
have been bis agony during those few 
hours of watobipg. 

Ere night fell again he was raving in a 
stue of high fever. | summoned nurses 
and doocwrs from London, but in a few 
days we knew that the end was near. 

One evening | sat vy the window in his 
roum. All day long be bad lain in a klud 
of stupor, Ho was too weak lo rave now. 
The time for that had passed, The twilight 
sbadows were be, inning to fall. 1 watched 
the varying tinteol the sea as Lie ros#y sun- 
wot sight meited gradually away. 

‘There it ia!’ I started and turned 
round, He wasasitting bolt upright iu the 
bed, looking ee nefore him, 

«What ia it, Dick?” 

“The spirit’s writing that I lost, 
it is, coming towards ine!"’ 

I followed the direction of bis eyes, but 
perceived nothing. 

“You, loan read the signs, That alone 
would have saved ber, Here he stretoied 
out hie hands as if to receive sometning. 
His voice grew faint and choked. ‘it is— 
In my grasp now—but—too late!’’ 

He fell back with along sigh. 
dead, 


‘Tbere 


He wae 


I do not attempt to give any explanation 
of the above strange occurrences, Whether 
they were due to supernatural effects or 
not is a question which | will not venture 
toapsewer, 1 have my own theories about 
the matter, but prefer that they shouid re- 
wain my own. D.ck's story of the spirit s 
Moeasage appears wholly absurd toa weil- 
belanoed mind, yet it isan indisputable fact 
that Laaw Marietta in the trance, 
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mean—bear up. You mustn’t give 
way like this, you know, for his sake, 
yvu know, for his sake.’’ 

“Yes, Tom, I wili—I shall be better 
directiy; but, oh, my poor boy! my darling 
boy! Ob, dootor, it will Kill me!’ 

‘*Husb! he will bear you. Be calm. You 
would have the truth—and after all, 1 aon’t 
know that it would have been any kind- 
neas to deosive yon. There, that’s better. I 
knew you would try to bear it, and put 
es own feelings aside for the present. 
Now | have something more to say before 
1 go, if you’re attending.” 

**Yea, Tom, | am.’’ 

* Well, in the Orst place, yoo must not go 
and cry and make a toene before him, You 
must not agitate him in any way. You 
upderstend?”’ 

** Yes, doctor.’’ 

“And, secondly, you must gratify his 
every wish. Set bie mind perfevily at ease, 
Don’t let him worry. The mind acts more 
on the body than any of us realize, in hia 
case 68 ly. Make him bappy, increase 
bis will to live, and you may possibly keep 
bim with youaimonth yet, perhaps even 
mre, There now, my dear, you have your 
work cut out, Sot your wits to work to 
find out everything that would piease bin, 
every desire he may have.”’ 

Mra, Cox dried her eyes hastily and 
lookea . 

**But, uw, suppose he has a wish that it 
is Impossible to gratify!’ 

“lo\possioie? What, when bis life is in 
question? My dear girl, 1 should have 
thought nothing would be 1m possible fora 
mother in sucb @ case wa that.’ 

Mra, Cox, a pretty, young-looking widow 
of forty, looked at the doctor eagerly, as 
though he had given hera new ides. Tien, 
suddenly iaying ber hand on his arm, she 
waid, in a trewbiing, excited voice: 

‘Tom, you bave always been so truea 
friend 'o me tnat I will contide in you 
have set my wits to work—! do know w 
would 

iove.*’ 
‘Thought as mach 
Sporwy. 


(se oome, my poor girl—Mres, Cox | 
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“And the girl has no idea of it, and does 
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not care for him in the least. It was not 
that which brought on the iliness; but now 
that is 80 reduced and iow it is tuat which 
has taken ail the spirit out of bim, aud 
preveuts him from even caring to get we: !, 

“Siliy Duy! As though any wuman or 
@arth were worth dying for! by, if 1 had 
been as Week -mninded as that | abould bave 
died outright when you warried Cox! But 
what aid 4 do? Consoled myself by mar- 
rying poor E.wily, of course. Sentimental 
yvung idiot!’ 

“Don't avase bim, dootor,’’ said the wid- 
ow, warfully. 1 bave u0 one to counsel me 
but you. Advise ne what todo, How can 
i set hia mind at rest in such a case as this?”’ 

The docwr pondered deeply, wulle the 
widow sat intentiy walehing ols face, hope- 
ful for suine solution of her difficulty, At 
last he spoke; 

“Women are very tender-hearted,”’ he 
said, 

She waited breathlessly, 

‘420 LO the young lady—tell ber the state 
of affairs, and appeai to ber Ww belp you. 
Surely between you, you could contrive 
someming. Get ner to come here and see 
him, and iet him enjoy the sight of ber for 
the sbort tive he has to live, 1 think almost 
any girl would Lave enough pity for you to 
do that. 1 would go and taik lo per myself; 
but I think, probably, you would be much 
more likely to succeed,’’ 

Mrs. Cox bad started to ber feet, witb a 
faint warmth of hope giowing through ber 
wan, tear-stained face, 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘do you really think that that 
would keep him here longer? 1 see you 
do. I will gonow—at once! Yes, it is bet- 
ter that 1 should go myseif, if she were 
made of stone | would melt her se that she 
would come, But she is gentie and kind, 
and | am certain she will be glad to velp 
ine, Couldn't you spare time just to go 
and sit and talk to him while lgo? Thank 
you. How good you are to me, Tom! 1 
can’t think what ] should do without you!” 

“You know 1 am never happier then 
wben | can be of any use to you, iny pour 

iri,’ 
. She had given him both bands, and they 
stood so for a minute, looking into cacu 
other's eyes, 

“T suppose you guess who it ta that he 
loves, doctor?”’ theu said the widow, solily. 
“It is your Bud,’ 

*What!’’ 

And he dropped her hands and started 
back, Staring at her with sumething iike 
horror, 

Mre, Cox also looked startled, 

“My Bud!” he said, after a minute, more 
wontly. “My dear Mra, Cox, that alters tie 
caso,” 

She gazed at him in disimay. 

“Of oourse,’’ he auded, ''l never dreamed 

—ob! it’s quite linpossible., L think you 
must be mistaken, At any rate, you can’t 
ask it Of Bud, She wouldn't doit lor one 
thing; and 1 couldn’t let her, tor anotiber,’’ 

A change was cumming over Mra, Cox. 
The color came inw her (ace, uer eyes grew 
brigut and angry, and she drew hereeif up 
very erect, with her heada littie thrown 
back, 

“So, what is right for anybody else’s 
daugbter will not do for yours!’ sue said, 
iu iow, clear tones. “How unutterably 
seifisn men aré, even tue best of them! 
Yes, she will doit; and you will let her.’ 

‘Kat, uy dear Mary, consider! Bud 
doesn’ tcare a tig for Dudley. Sne ia scru- 
pulously sincere, and wiil certainly refuse 
to enter into the most innocent deception 
possibie, Besides, she is in a miserabie, 
.uwW, Nervous state Of heaith hersell, and 1 
cannot have her bothered.’ 

“And 80, then,’ ene said, drawing 
nearer, and jooking him Steadily in the 
face, “iny boy imay dle to-morrow to save 
your giri froin being bothered!’’ 

The doctor moved uneasily, aud avoided 
ber eyes, 

fora minute or two there was a dead 
silence, 

“Oal well,’? he said at laat, irritably, 
“have it yourown way— lor good ness sake, 
have it your Own way; you alwaya do,” 

And be picked up nis bat and stick, and 
lett the roe. 


* Yous. 1 will come,”’ 

ue words were spoken by « young girl 
of about twenty, with a pale face, set ofl by 
soft, loosely curling brown hair, Oae uand 
layin that of Mrs, Cox, while the omer 
twitched nervously at the littie apron she 
wore. Her eyelids were tinged with red, 
and showed that she bad been crying, and 
her under lip still quivered, 

The widow suddeniy caught her to her 
breast, and kissed ver passionaiely again 
and again, Sue was too much agitate to 
say another word, but there was no mis- 
take about the intensity of her gratitude, 

Then, releasing ber, she drew uown her 
Vell and passed out. 

When the bang of the front door, which 
she had closed after herself, told Mrs, Cox 
was gone, Bud slipped to the ground as 
though she bad no force ieft in her limba, 
aud dropped her bead un her itvlded arma 
on the seat of a low chair. 

In that position she half sat, half lay, for 
an hour or more, 

At last she roused herself, and sat up, her 
hands going up, almost unconscivug.y, to 
readjust the pius in the coils of brown hair 
which were icosened from their position on 
the top of her head, 





“What is the watter with me?” she askea 
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are! How blind everybody ie, all round!” 

Asasharp double knock announced the 
doctor’s return, sie started to her feet and 
ran up to ber room, to remove as far as pos- 
sible ail traces o1 emotion before they 
should meet at lumch But she hai 
scarcely finished bathing ber eyes when 
he tapped at her bedroom door. 

“Come out, Bud. I want to speak tc 
you.” 

She obeyed, with a brave attempt to look 
as though there was nothing the matter, 

“Mra, Cox bas been here?’”’ 

‘Yes, papa.’’ 

‘“‘Have you promised what she wantea?’’ 

She nod ded. 

Her father gavea little exclamation of 
annoyance, 

“IT hoped you would have been too seru- 
pulous to lend yourself tosucha fraud,” he 
said. ‘However, the poor woman was 
balf-frantic, and I bave no doubt it would 
be very hard to resist her. Are you sure 
you are strong enough for such a task, Bud, 
my girl? —_ one word—if you wr, halt 
repent, I will forbid your going, and then 
you can’t help yourself, you know.” 

“lam as strong asa horse,” she said, 
eagerly. “Ob, no, I don't repent. I have 
promised, aud I could not break my word,” 

“J don’t half like it,’’ grumbled the doc- 
tor, ‘I wish to gor it had been any- 
body else, Well, you will bave the satis. 
faction of knowing that you have made the 
puor boy’s last few weeks happier, won't 
your” 

No anawer. Bud could not have made an 
articulate sound if her life bad depended 
on it. 

“Bud,” he said, digotly after, “how 
whould you like to have Mra, Cox fora 
mother-in-law?” 

Sne knew he meant “step-mother,” but 
the gestion struck oddly on her ear, A 
queer litte soand, between a laugh and a 
sob, @aca her. 

‘“‘] should like it very much,” she con- 
trived to answer, 

‘‘Humpb!” said the doctor, turning away. 
“Soe will be very lonely when the poor 
lauds gone! Bud, I’m hungry; what is 
there for lunch?”’ 

“Cold iamb and uniint-sauce,” the girl 
gasped joat, and then retreated into her 
room once more, to throw herself on the 
bed in an agony of tears. 

But Bad had a good deal of courage, and 
by dint of repeating to herself at intervals, 
“He loves me!” she contrived to recover 
from her agitation sufficiently to appear at 
luncheon with at least external com posure, 

In the afternoon the doctor was called 
away 80 suddenly that he had not time to 
speak to her again about her intentions, for 
wuich she was rather thankful. She went 
to her room then, and as a firet proceeding 
changed her dress, putting on the one in 
which she felt that she looked her best, 
Then ber front hair required a few touches, 
before she put on her hat and jacket. 

‘*T wish 1 didn’t look such a ghoat!’’ she 
said, inspecting herself when she was 
ready. She was in no hurry to start, not 
being certain enough of herself, for every 
now and then, when she was quite calm 
and com posed, some sudden thought would 
make her features twiteh and c ntract, and 
her eyes swim, 

At last, trusting to the quick walk in the 
open airto brace her upand give her the 
necessary strength, before she shouid 
arrive at ber destination, she set off. 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Cox was sitting with 
her son, and bevaving in a very hypocriti- 
ical mannor, for her love for him was 
stronger than her iove for sincerity. 

“I want something new to read to you,” 
she said. ‘*‘We have positively nothing 
else in jhe house, I have asked the doctor 
to lend us Ruskin’s ‘Kagie’s Nest,’ and I 
hoped Bud would bring it round in the 
course of the day. Pertaps she may yet.” 

Her son was notin bed, in spite of his 
extremely reduced condition. He was 
leaning back in a lounge-cbair—a thin, pain- 
fully thin, figure, with a pale er face, 
80 worn that he looked more like thirty 
than his real age, two-and-twenty. As bis 
nother spoke, the blood rushed to his face, 
aud receded, leaving it paler than ever. 

“They have torgotien it, perhaps,” he 
said, his voice betraying even more than 
his appearance how littie vitality there was 
left inbim. “Never mind. You must be 
tired of reading aloud. Talk to me instead.” 

But as be ceased speaking, a rather un- 
certain knock made them both start. 

The next instant Bud was shown into the 
room where they were sitting, with the 
prowised book under ber arm. 

Mrs, Cox kissed and welcomed her, talk- 
ing rather fast to heip ber to overcome her 
enibarrassment, ang, as in a dream, the 
girs shook hands with the invalid, aud took 
tbe chair bis mother brought ber. 

The real'zation of what sbe had before 
only imagined deprived her ior a few 0- 
ments of the power of speech, But love 
wave ber strengih, and she soon gathored 
courage to look bim fully in tbe face. 

“l am sorry you are so ili,” she said, in 
sympathetic tones. “I hope now that the 
Wwarwer weather Las set in you will scon 
get strong again. | have brought you tue 
‘Eagle’s Nest,’ Mrs. © x, and we can lend 
you several more of Ruskin’s, if you care 
to have them:”’ 

Sae blushed for shame as she gave the 
mnanutactured excuse for the visit, bul Mrs 
Cox was quite undisiurbed. 

“It is very kind of you,” she said, “but 
you can be kinder siill, if you wil! read 
to Dudley so much and so lung, that my 
throat gete rather tired. Won't you take 
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she must come and read some more, and 
the next, and the next. Sut the terms of 
the agreement were that she should let him 
think she cared for tim, so, after the fourth 
day, In saying good-bye, she let her bend 
lie in bis rather longer than necessary, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“Do try to get better.”” 

It was not much to say, but her eyes 
rested on him softly, with a world of ex- 
pression in them, and a strange glow came 
into the young man’s face, 

“| will,”’ be said, almost inaudibly. 

And by the end of the month, ip ot 
dying as be cm to have done, Dudley 
had wade distinct strides on the road to 
recovery. Thia was a complication for 
which the doctor had not bargained, and he 
saw his daughter placed in a very awk ward 
position. 

“You must break away irom it by de- 
grees, my girl,” he said to Bud, ‘Go less 
olten to begin with.’ 

“Wait till be is a little better still; he is 
very weak yet,’’ Bud would answer, when- 
ever be said anything of the kind. 

lt was a moft delightful inter- 
course. They wo read buoks together, 
and dis uss every passage tbat struck them. 
Sometimes Mra. Cox would be there; some- 
times she would leave them together; aud 
the weeks went on, and strength came in- 
sensibly back tothe invalid, but still Bad 
could not make up her mind to bring mat- 
ters to @ climax. 

They did not talk of love—that is, not in 
words, But sometimes words seem unne- 
cessary, and even superfluous, 

The doctor grew more and wore uneasy. 
Suppose Bud was too tender-hearted to 
break away from this “entanglement’’ 
whicb he felt that he had been greatly to 
blame in permitting! It was very awk- 
ward for Bud, be thought, and the youn 
nan was really getting on #0 well, that f 
was unnecessary to deceive him any longer. 

Therefore, after much consideration, he 
went, when on his rounds one morning, to 
pay a visit to Dudley Ox. 

As for Bud, she was no longer low, dull, 
and depressed. Her color had returned, 
and she appeared in beiter health than she 
had been for @ month. She sang about the 
house; she made jokes at meal-times to 
ainuse her fatber, and in short surprised 
every One with the exuberance of ber spir- 
Ite, 

She was ready to start on her usual after- 
noon visit, and was looking over the books 
in the library for something good to read, 
when sbe was interrupted by the arrival of 
a note for herself. 

It was Dadley’s handwriting. He had 
written notes to her before, on rare occa- 
sions, respecting the loan of books or other 
trifling matters. She opened it with a rising 
oolor, and read: 


‘Dear Bud— Your father bas been to see 
mé, to explain to me the origin of the inter- 
course of these laat weeks, which will bea 
most happy memory to me for the reat of 
my life. My mother tells me it is quite 
true that you came here in pity for her and 
mé, iD response to her pleadin when 1 
thought—I cannot tell you what I thought. 
I scarcely yet know how to bear the dis- 
illusioning; but I aim grateful to you, and 
I love you, it possible, more than ever for 
your pity and sympathy. Do not jear that 
I shall tall back into iny old carelessness as 
to whetber I liveordie, You have taught 
me many lessons in our long talks, and 
they will remain with me always. ‘(iood- 
by® 

“I feel this is incoherent; but you will 
forgive me, and I a know me well 
enough to understand ail that 1 would say 
if lcould. I am going awuy, but when | 
come back I hope you will let ali be as it 
was before—long ago. Again good-bye. 
Tuank you for everything. 

“DUDLEY.” 


Bud read this overtwo or three times 
with the blood fading out of her cheeks and 
the light dying from her eyes. 

She did not faint or cry, but sat with it in 
her hands, staring before her, in a kind of 
stunned maze, 4 was all over. He had 
cutthe thread that bound them witb bia 
_— hand. He had no further need of her, 

nen. 

That was all she could realize for the mo- 
ment, and she felt crushed to the ground. 
ifhe had only asked her ifshe oared for 
hin! But no, He simply dismissed the 
matter, asking for no answer, nor even 
proposing to see her again. 

Tbe doctor had gone to Mrs. Cox’s for the 
Second time that day, but this time the 
Visit was to the mother, not totheson. He 
had made up his mind, having extricatea 
Bud from her difficulty, to arrange his own 
affairs without further delay. 

They were not difficult to arrange, He 
took the widow’s hand, and looked at her, 
and somehow that arrange them, and they 
went together to announce the news w 
Dudley, who had maps on the table, and 
was making plans for an extended tour 
abroad. 

The young man received the information 
very quietly. He could not sympathizs in 
(heir happiness in his present frame of 
‘uind, aod was so unresponsive that the 
doctor felt chilled, 

However,he waa not too much chilled to 
‘tay to dinner and spend the entire even- 
‘Og. 

Atabout nine o’clock Dudley escaped, 





and wandered out into the night. His steps 
natoraliy turned in one particular direct- 
and be was s00n standing at the doctor’s 
gale, looking at the drawn-down biinds of | 
6 drawing-room, a light behind them 
cating Bad’s presence, 
ow lonely sne must be there by herself 
S\i this time! He noiselessiy opened the 
gate, Stepped across the little patch of tur’, 


and stood close to the window, trying to 
find a tiny n Of the glnas uncovered ,so 
that he could see in. 

A very short search snowed bim one good 
chink, through which hecou!d obtain a 
view of the room. 

There was Bud, sitting by the table, with 
her face hidden in ber hands, 

“Good-bye, my one love,” he said, ina 
whisper, “It was sweet while it lasted. 

-bye,”’ 

He was about to turn away, when it 
struck bim that there was something an- 
usually dejected in ber attitude, Was ste 
omerry’ And why? 

The longer he loox, the more convinced 
he was that something was wrong. 

At last, obeying s sudden impulse, he 
tapped with his knuckles on the pane, when 
sve started and turned round, sbowing a 
face wet with tears, 

He tapped again. Bud hastily dried her 
eyes, not knowing sie was visi bie, then ap- 
proaching, crew up the blind, and threw 
open the window. 

“Who is there?”’ she asked, al moat sbarp- 
ly. “den { Dadley!’’ 

“Yea—I, is anything the matter?”’ 

He bad clasped her hand, and, encour- 
aged by ite warm clasp, Bud acted on the 
promptings of her heart, and laid her other 
hand aleo on bis. 

“Yes,” she said. You are going away— 
and 1 love you, Dadley.” 

“Bub!” 

SO  . - —— — 


THE GUILLOTINE KING, 


EW people have ever seen the public 

| executioner of France, and it is no easy 

matter to find bim, forthe police refuse 

to give his address, and his name is careful- 
ly omitted from the directory. 

The dreaded ‘Monsieur de Paris,”’ as he 
is called by the lower class, is, bowever,M. 
Deibler, and he rentea flat on the seoond 
floor in a little street balf an hour’s walk 
away from the Roquette Prison. 

This man, who conducts the ceremonies 
in which the guillotine plays the most 
prominent part, is a very quiet person of 
retiring disposition, who dreads notoriety 
and avoids contact witn his neighbors as 
much as ble, 

There is nothing inthe headman’s ap- 
rae or in his bome to denote his of 
t 06, 

Aftersome difficulty, the writer secured 
the addreas of M, Deibier, and found that 
the headsman was not indisposed to tell the 
details of his unenviable profession. 

He could not, however, be induced to ex- 


hibit even privately the guillotine, which 
he referr to as “the machine.” He 
said— 


“The machine is ready mounted for use, 
and [I may be suminoned off at any mo- 
ment. I usually get twenty-four hoars’ 
notice in Paris and more than doubie tbat 
time for the departments, but I must hold 
myself constantly in readiness to start off at 
a moment’s notice. 

“As arule,I haveto spend at La R>- 

uette the whole night preceding the execu- 
tion. A great deal bas to be done in a very 
short time. As soon as the two black vans 
arrive—one containing the ‘woods of 
justice,’ and the other destinedto convey the 
body of the culprit to Ivry Cemetery-1 have 
to superintend the installation of the ma- 
chine, which takes upwards ofan hour. 
The tixing of the knife and of the appara- 
tus itself isan intricate job. There must 
be no hitch at the last moment, 

“The instrument is invariably placed on 
the five stones just outside the central door 
of the Roquette Prison, I accepted the post 
I now huld on the resignation of M, Hein- 
drich, whose valet 1 had been for several 


ra, 
rerun my appointment I was a tailor by 
trade, and many a working man in the Ro- 
quette quarter, where | live, has had bis 
clothes wended by me, Bat, you see, I 
have risenin the world. Froma mender 
of old clothes on my account, I have got w 
be be a first-ciass cutter in the Government 
establishment!’ and M. Deibler suniled at 
hig rather ghastly joke, 

“While 1 am fixing the machine,” con- 
tinued tue heademan, “the Abbe Faure ar- 
rives. The Abbe Faure enters La Roquette 
and gives spiritual comfort to the doomed 
man. After being left alone with the cha- 
plain for a sbort time, the culprit is handed 
over to ny assistant, who a him from 
his cell down the stone rway which 
leads to the depot (the prisoner’s last sta- 
tion on earth before reaching the machine ) 
where he is seated on a wooden stool, anu 
his toilet begins, This doesn’t take mucu 
time, for his head and beard were c!l!pped 
on entering the prison, The man is pn- 
joned, his shirt ipped of its collar, «nd 
he then goes fortn to his death by the cen- 
tral door, when he is strapped to tue fatal 
plank which toppling over, brings his neck 
into the halt-circular portion of a ring that 
I secure before springing the knife, As 
soon as I touch a button in one of the up 
right posts, the knife falis, and the head is 
received in a tin vesse! containing sawdurt 
‘The body is unstrapped, put into a coffiu, 
with the cuiprit’s head between his legs, 
and the remains are then driven off to lvry 
Cemetery, where they are buried.”’ 

‘Does life endure any time after the heai 
is severed?”’ 

“No, 1 think not,” the executioner re 
plied, reflectively. “The grest lose uf 
plood produces syncope! Bsesides—— 

Here M. Deibler went out of the room 
and brought in a jarge black leather box 


which be placed on the tabie. Ono rais nk 
the lid there appeared (the bright steel x! 

of oblique shape, which fixed t 
croas-beam of the guillotine at each execu 
tion, and which M. Deibler carefully 
watches over and cleans at home He tox i 





EVENING POST. 
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it out of its som red the other after. 
noon, stroked i with bis hand ae if to brush 
the dust off its bighly polished surface, and, 
turning it over, anid: 

‘There; look at the back of this knife. 
it is heavily ited, you see, to make it 
fall swiftiy, and with tremendous force, 
when I wach the Now, this ia the 
reason why | think ali consciousness de- 


neck is severed by the biade, 
portion strikes so fearful a biow on the 
occiput that the cheek is often braised from 
tbe fall of the bead into the tin veasel con- 
taining the sawdust, Yet the heed is only 
raised a few inches above the tin vessel 
which receives it. Such a blow is, in my 
opinion, sufficient to drive out oy 
memory, reflection, or real sensivilty 
may linger, after the decapitation, in the 
brain of the most obdurate, bull-headed 
criminal.’’ 

“Are you in favor of capital punish- 
ment?’ 

‘Such a question should not be put to 
me. My business isto carry out the sen- 
tences of the law, without inquiring 
whether the law is right or w ui 
has not hardened me to such an extent that 
fam unable to distinguish, however, be- 
tween one criminal and another. I feei the 
responsibility of shedding the blood of a 
fellow creature as acutely now as I did the 
tirst time, when the Paris journalists said I 
had lost my head as well as the man | had 
executed. 

“Nor do I wish to enter into the question 
of the respective merits of hanging, gar- 
roting, or beneading. Whether some more 
scientific me hod of giving death will re- 
place the guillotine I cannoteay. I think 
not. Electricity has been suggested, and 
poisoning by means of prussic acid. The 
guillotine does ite work thoroughly, for 
when the head is once served there are no 
means of sticking it on again, while recov- 
ery from poison or electricity is not impous- 
sible with the ald of the executioner, who 
might be induced to moderate the dose for 
a consideration. The guillotine permits no 
collusion between the administrator of tne 
law and the friends of the guilty, As long 
as capital punishment shall exist In France 
the present method will, I think, be main- 
tained, as more sure in its effects, and as 
offering the least objection. 

“Capital punishment may be said to be 
virtuaily abolished in France at the pre- 
sent day. Paris alone last year tried three 
hundred men for murder, and convicted 
only five ofthem, The lenienoy shown to 
criminals has led to a reduction of my 
salary from about three hundred dollars w 
two hundred and fifty. This ie my entire 
income, for I get no fees or perq ulsites— yet 
J xm content.” 

SHARP OeRNERS.—Some p»ople — and 
very disagreeable they are by the way— 
contrive to get hold of the prickly sice of 
everything; to run inst all the sbarp 
corners and disagreeabie teings. Half the 
strength spent in growling would often set 
things right. You might as well make up 
your tind, to begin with, that no one ever 
found the world quite as he would like, 
but that you are to take Pm! rt of the 
trouble and bear it bravely. You will be 
sure to have burdens laid upon you that 
belong to otber peopie, uniess you area 
shirker yourseif; but don’t grumble, Ii 
the work nedes doing, and you do it, never 
uiind about that other who ought to have 
done it and didn’t. Those workers who 
fill up the gap and smooth away the rough 
spots, and finish up the job that others 
leave undone—they are the true peace- 
makers, and worth a whole regiment of 
grow era, 
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KEEP TO THE RIGHT.—A quaint lesson 
in economy was given by a well-known 
lady of wealth and position toatriend., It 
related to the method of preserving a stair 
carpet, and to keep it in its entirety as long 
as possible, She and her husband had 
agreed, the one to keep always to the rig bt 
in going upand down, and tne other to 
waik | upon the left-hand side of the 
carpet, It was expected that the company 
would keep exclusively in the centre of 
the stairway, and that, aa a result of the 
arrangement, the stair carpet would grow 
oid with equal rapidity. 

een OE 

“Mr. BARKER, dO you think we will go 
to the seaside or mountsins next summer?’ 
asked the “power behind the throne” as 
the family sat about the evening lamp. 
“Mra. B.,” answered ber huspand, ‘I have 
not paid the biil for the Christmas presenta 
you gave me yet,” a dull milence reigned, 

_ oS 

FANNIE: “So you are married, Hattie 
and bave wealth and all its possibilities?’ 
Hattie: “Yes; my husband is very rich.” 
Fannie: “And you ontes it very much?’ 
Hatth: ‘Very much indeed,”” Fannie: 
“Aud your busband?” Hattie: ‘Ou, well! 
you know in this world, dear, we have two 
lake the bitter with the sweet,”’ 

——— ——>- ->——_———_ 

APOPLEXY, pueumonia, rheurmatiam are 
prevented and removed by Warner's Safe 
Cure, Why? Dr. Geo. Jobnson of Kings 
Co. lege, Loudon, England, says: ‘Tere is 
wide-spread enlargement of the muscular 
walis of the small arteries in chronic 





Bright’s Disease, not only in the arteries of 
tne kidneys, but also in those of the pie- 


| mater (investing membrane of tue brain), 


the ekin, the intestines and the muscles, a» 
a result of a morbidly changed condition o! 
he bicod dueto kidney disease.” If the 
kidney disease is not cured, spoplexy 

16 pons rhneumatisra a reeu 
Warner’s Sale Uure joes cure Kidney d 
sease, thus ena ng therm to take oat of the 
t od er I nheaitny inatrera, 





AT BORE AND ABROAD. 


They are talking of having omnibuses in 
London for those who want to 
smoke while 7 | ride. It is said that the 
vehicles will be fitted up with rackwof news 
papers and also with a o—- wnickel.in-the 
siot machine that wiil deliver cigars, cigar 
@ttea, tobacco and matches. 


Owing to the limited cagemnatiics for 
soleiwa{alang marriages ia Blaine county, 
Nebraska, the story goes, there is great 
com among the ministers and jus. 
tices of there when there is a prospect 
ofa img. ‘lt became known the other 
day that one of the best citizen farmers liv- 
ing seer was daily expecting the 
arrival of hia bride to be from the Empire 
State, and the whole judicial and clerical 
force in the country hascamped on bis tarm 
awaiting her arrival.’’ 


A few ago, an important alteration 
A im harnessing the dray-borses 
used by one of the French Railway Oom- 


poates, and the method has proved #0 sat- 
stactory that it has been extended to ai! 
etations under the contro! of the Company. 
The im ent is confined to the traces, 
which are made of chain, with a strong 
spiral spring inserted in them. These 
elastic traces are found to possess many 
advantages hesides durabliity. The shock 
or blow on the oollar at starting is far ices 
violent and injurious to the borse, and the 
animal soon learns thata steady pull with- 
= jerks will do the work required otf 
m, 


A few days ago, saysa New York letter- 
writer, I went to aswell restaurant where 
no leas than four out of seven men wore 
single glasses. It transpired in the course 
of a talk that they bad none of them crossed 
the ocean. I do not ever remember to have 
been in a crowd of balfadcgen men in Lon- 
don where as many as threeor four aflected 
the single giass. A great many men who 
are neer-sighted over there —z a single 
giase and peer through ‘it when they wart 
to nce at a distance; but they do not wear it 
for any other purpose than that of conven:- 
ence. The glass over there ia by no means 
as common s8 people usually suppose. 
Bad actors and queer speciinens of the 
genus swell in America are the only ones 
who keep dp the absurd affectation. In 
Evgland and France, however, men often 
carry atglass when they wear evening 
dreas, merely as @ means of decoration ap 
parently. 

Nothing is more cominon than for Kuro 
eans to complain of the diffloulty they 

ve in individual'zing men of dark races, 
who to the eye of the white man seem al! 
more or less alike, The natives of India 
bave ap intly exactly the same diffi. 
culty with white men. Some men of a 
régiment stationed at Benarca iecentiy 
broke loose and raided a liquor shop in a 
neighboring village. Some of the culprits 
were eo druck that the authorities easlly 
discovered them, but in order to spot the 
remainder the regiment was paraded, and 
the villagers were asked t point out the 
guilty men. They absolutely failed to do 
sO in a single case, whereupon a native 
psper, commenting on the incident, say« : 
*» Nota doubt of it. One of the most diff- 
cult feats under the sun js to identify Ku- 
rcpeans ; they are so much alike, with 
their loud, glaring, white color, We won- 
der whether their friends and relations are 
ata loss as to who’s who?"’ 

SS ae Oo --tt— 

THERE are many who talk on from ig- 
noranoe ratber from knowledge and who 
find the former an inexhaustible fund of 
oon versa tion. 

- - —_—— ae 


ABOUT DOCTORN BILLA, 





Many «a struggiing family haaall it can 
do to keep the wolf from the door, without 
being called upon to pay frequentand ex- 
orvitant bilis for inedical advice and at- 
tendance. 

True, the doctor is often a necessary, 
though expensive visitant of the family 
circle; nevertheless pure and well tested 
remedies—like Warner's Sale Cure--kept 
on hand for use when required will be 
found @ ying investment for every 
housebold jn the land, 

Sick ness is one of the legacies jn life, and 
7 @very ill that fiesb is heir to hasan an- 
idote in the laboratory of nature. Hon. H, 
H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of that c ty, 
wasatlew years ago stricken with kidney 
disease, which the physicians deciared in 
curabie, In this extremity « friend recom- 
mended to him a vegetalle preparation 
now known throughout the civiiiz:d world 
as Warner's Sate Cure. He tried it, and 
was quickly reswred to perfect health. ‘The 
incident led bim to begin the manutacture 
of toe wonderful preparation, and to inake 
its merits known in ai! tongues and among 


all lea, 

ite bes now laboratories and warehoures 
in tue United States not only, but in Ua 
ada, England, Germany, Austria, Ausira 
lia and Burmeb., His preparations meet 
the requirements and effect the cure of « 
variety of diseases, and are al! compounded 





from medicinal plants of the bighest vir 
tue. 
Mr. Warner is a man of affairs, of wea 
tare andt be highest staniing 
"0 cily ana throug! Out the rs « 
sbearacter ls the best guarantee ~ 
and excelienese of bis renowne , 
may be tound in every . ase 


store i fF Pe a a 
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THE SATURDAY 





said be softly. “You remember that day 
we went fishing, about a week ago—the 
day we were out #o late?” 

nodded. 

“Well, that night I Great found it out, 
When I went to ber room, she was asicep. 
She looked so beeutiful as she lay there, 
her dark hair streaming over the pillow, 
her dark lashes lying like a fringe on her 
cheek. Her hand waa clasping « littie cross 
Ihad given her; it was my first gift, and 
she always wore it round her neok, 

I itood watching ber for a whilet then, as 
I bent down to alss ber, she moved ber 
hand away. I caugbt sight of a gleamin. 
something—not my cross, bute 1t se 
wito diamonds! bere had she got it? It 
was vaiuable, 1 saw at a glance. 

All at once tt came upon we taat it must 
be another's gift. I rushed out of the room 
to get away from the sight of her whom I 
loved more than life. I youas ! 
came down the staire——’ 

“Il remember," 1 interrupted. 

He sighed heavily. 

‘“God beip mel! +f blamed gee, Sas only 
forashort while, for pext de watched 
herand learnt thetruth. I tollowed her. 
She met him there among the rocke about 
half a mile off; leaw ber yield to his em. 
brace—my wife, whom I deewed eli mine, 
Ou, it was hard to keep from a bim 
on the spot; but ebe was there, ani I must 
spare her, #0 resolved tw wait.’ 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“A countryman of bere; some old love, I 
daresay. He passed as an artist in the vil- 
lange, An artist? adevill’” He laughed a 
low, bitter laugh, 

“Day after gay have I watched them 
meet. I found @ hiding-place where I could 
hear the words they spoke and remain 
myself unseen. Yesterday—what an age 
itmeeinn since then!—I heard thei eettie it, 
They were meet to-day for the last time. 
To-night she was to bave lain in bis arma, 
Poor ebild! She had listened to his boneyed 
words, and she saw no ein; but 1 have 
saved ber. I bave killed him,” 

“How? 

‘Fairly—eae a gentleman. J gave bim 
the choles of pistoia,”’ 

“And ane?’ I hurriedly asked, 

A strange expression came over bia face: 
he ainiled at me, 

“She is safe inberown room, I love her 
yet, Kobert, and | bave saved ner, 1 wld 
you lt Fate willed it you should hear what 
happened last night; | am apared to tell it, 
and you are my only friend, At dead of 
nipbt |} thought to learn from the asters 
what would be the issue of thie matter; 
but | was deatined to learn something else, 

"A. Lat ones the room became fill with 
acdense biue vapor, so dense tuat 1 could 
nol see ny band when I heid it before me, 
lL heard a sound as of a distant rushing, 
which came nearer and nearer till it was 
beside me; then something was dropped on 
the table; the mniat began to clear away and 
ihe sound ceased, 

‘I maw it there before me—a little parch- 
meat roll covered with signs, ® message 
from the epirite of my life. Kagerly 1 
snatched it up and deciphered the signs, 

“It wold of aspell to entrance a mortal 
lortweive bours, at the end of which time 
death would ensue unless a accond spell 
were worked, 

“The directions for the second #pell were 
there also; both were easy to work, I was 
to use the first to entrance her, my love, to 
save her from ain and destruction. If 1 
survived the duel, then with the second | 
was to restore her to life, but if 1 were 
slain, then never would that man have 
power over her more, for death would 
unite her to me, 

“Now, ebe is mine; she eball live.” 

For the first time it dawned op me that 
poor Dick waa insane, Heactusily believed 
in supernatural power; he had become a 
siave to bis own fancies, 

The story he wold ime was too wild to be 
probable; yet it was not without a any 
of dread lest there sabould lurk truth in it 
that I asked where Marietta was. 

He rose and beckoned to ine. 

‘Come; the spirits umuet be obsyed.’’ 

1 followed in silence up the stairs, 

When we reacied the {room door he 
took the key out of bia pocket and opened 
ft with trembling hands, I stood rooted to 
the thresbold. On the bed lay Marietta, 
with c.osed eyes and colorless cheeks, per- 
fectiy notion leas, 

That much of his story was true. Yetl 
doubted if 1t was indeed only a trance, He 
kissod ber pale lips again and again. 

“Saved!"’ he whispered. “Saved, my 
ownt” 

“Por God's sage," 1 oried at last, “put an 
end to this, Kestore ber to life if you oan, 
How do you know she is not dead?’’ 

“Dead? No. 1 have it downstairs in a 
drawer—the spirit’s writing. 1 will go for 
it now,” 

He left the room. I followed him to the 
laboratory. He went to a drawer and 
opened ik 

*“one!’’ 

lie turned on me a countenance on which 
was depicied an awful fear, Gone! In that 
one word | beard the most agonized hu. 
mencry it bad ever been my jot to hear. 
He sank on bis Knees, trembling from head 
w look 

‘“]t was there when 1 went out, Stay. 
Was eny one in this room during my 
sence?’ 

He looked #t me with a kind of hope. 

‘Noone. The door was locked.’’ 

The gleam of hope faded; he wrung his 


bands and groaned. ‘They have taken it 
punieb 6 for ehedding blood; and now 
ehe must die too my iove, my iife!’’ 
it may be eleewhere inthe room.’ 
hk K OMle 
N ] aenoton the face the earth 


and dea’ h ie inevitabie,”’ 





“Bomething else might restore her.’’ 

“Nothing else. It the work of the 
denda, ced equinct t human ekill ja of no 
we At daybreak, to-morrow, she wili 

e. 

We went back, sorrowfully, to ber cham- 
ber. Heeast down and bent his head on 
hie handa. I tried every imeans in my 

er to restore consciousness Ww Mariette. 


ut all my efflorta were unavailing. |! 
almost dou if she lived; so stiff, so 
cold, she lay. 

It was ere (, too, sat down ty watoh 


by the bedside. There was one bope. The 
trance was only to last tweive hours; per- 
haps then she would waken to life afterall. 
Hour after bour we waited as the night 
wore slowly on. Dick remained perfectly 
still and silent, his bead bent down. 

A soft wind rustiing in the trees warned 
us of the a hofdawn, The time was 
drawing nigh. As the first, faint pink 
streak a on the distant Zon, 
Dick rose and bent anxiously over the 
oor like form, 

‘*Look,’’ be said, and bis voice bad a bol- 
low, far-off sound: All at once the closed 
eyelids twitched and the little cold hands 
moved; the lips parted fora moment and a 
soft sigh came fluttering from between 
them. Then acuange, indescribable, im- 
palpable, peseed ozer the features, and all 
waa over. The figure lay still once more, 
but it was not the same stillness as before; 
now it wae the stiliness of death, 

When I bad recovered myself sufti- 
clentiy to look at Dick I saw tbat he had 
given way under the terrible strain, anid 
was inaswoon. I raised him gentiy. As 
1 did #0 I perceived streaks of grey in his 
bair. 1 reaiized, then, bow intense inust 
have been bis agony during those few 
hours of watobipg. 

Ere night fell again he was raving in a 
atue of high fever. | summoned narses 
and doocwre from London, but in a tew 
days we knew that the end was near. 

Oue evening | sat vy the window in his 
roum. All day long be bad lain in @ kind 
of stupor, He was too weak lo rave now. 
The time for that had passed, The twilight 
abadows were be, inning to fall. 1 watebed 
toe varying tinteol the sea as Lbe ro#y #un- 
wet iight meited gradually away. 

‘There it ia!’ I started and turned 
round, He waesitting bolt upright iu the 
bed, looking ———- nefore him. 

“What is it, Diek?” 

“The spirit’s writing that I lost. ‘There 
it is, coming towards ine!’’ 

I followed the direction of bis eyes, but 
perceived nothing. 

“You, loan read the aigns, That alone 
would have saved ber. Here he stretched 
out his hands as if to receive sometning. 
His voice grew taint and choked. ‘It ia — 
in my grasp now— but—too late!’’ 

He fell back with along sigh. He wns 
dead, 


I do not attempt to give any explanation 
of the above strange Occurrences, Whether 
they were due to supernatural effects or 
not ia a question which I will not venture 
toapewer, 1 have my own theories about 
the matter, but prefer that they shouid re- 
wain my own. D.ck's siory of the spirit » 
Meanage appears wholly absurd to a weil- 
belanoed mind, yet it isan indisputable fact 
that leaw Marietta in the trance, 


— «© mee 


Bud. 


BY A. B& F,. 








mean—bear up. You mustn’t give 
way like this, you know, for his sake, 
yvu know, for his sake.’’ 

“Yes, Tom, I wili—I shall be better 
directiy; but, oh, ny poor boy! my darling 
boy! On, dootor, it will Kili me!’’ 

‘*Husb! be will bear you. Becaim., You 
would have the truth—and after all, laon’t 
know that it would have been any kind- 
ness to deosive yon. There, that’s better. I 
knew you would try to bear it, and put 
ed own feelings aside for the prosent. 
Now 1] have sowething more (o say befure 
1 go, if you’re attending.”’ 

**Yea, Tom, | am.”’ 

Well, in the first place, yoo must not go 
and cry and make a tcene before him, You 
muet not agtiate him in any way. You 
understand?’ 

** Yea, dootor,’’ 

“And, secondly, you mast gratify his 
every wish. Set nie mind perfevily at ease. 
Don’t let him worry. The mind acts more 
on the body than any of us realize, in bis 
Cane 08 ly. Make him bappy, increase 
his will to live, and you may possibly keep 
bim with youaimonth yet, perhaps even 
mre, There now, my dear, you have your 
work out out, Sct your wits to work to 
find out everything that would piease bin, 
every desire he niay have.”’ 

Mra. Cox dried her eyes hastily and 
lookea . 

**But, Tom, suppose he has a wish that it 
ia im possible to gratify!’’ 

“Im possivie? What, when bis life is in 
question? My dear girl, | should have 
thought nothing would be 1m possible for a 
mother in such 8 case a that.’ 

Mra, Cox, a pretty, young-looking widow 
of forty, looked at the dootor erly, as 
though he had given hera new idea, Tien, 
suddenly iaying ber hand on his arm, she 
eaid, in a trembiing, exoited voice: 

‘om, you bave aiwaye been 60 truea 
friend 'o me that I will copfide in you. | 


(\: K, come, my poor girl—Mre, Cox | 


have set ny wits to work—I1 do know wha 
would make my dailing happy! He is 
ove.” 

‘Taoaght as mach,” said the 
SsDporuy 


“And the girl has no idea of it, and does | 
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not care for him in the least. It was not 
that whieh brought on the iliness; but now 
that ie 20 reduced and iow it is tust which 
has taken ail the epirit out of bim, aod 
preveuts him from even caring to get weil. 

“Siliy Duy! As though <_ wumeno on 
@arth were wortu dying for! by, if 1 bad 
Deen a6 Week -minded as that | should bave 
died outright when you warried Cox! But 
what aid do? Consoled myself by mar- 
rying poor E.ily, of course, Sentimental 
yvung tdiol”’ 

“Don’t avase bim, doctor,” said the wid- 
ow, warfuliy. 1 Lave no one to counsel me 
but you. Advise me what todo, How can 
1 set hie wind at rest in such acase as this?’’ 

The docwr pondered deeply, wulle the 
widow sat intentiy walehing nis face, hope- 
ful Jor sume solution of her difficulty, At 
liaat bh@ spoke; 

“Women are very tender-hearted,”” be 
said, 

She waited breatbiessly, 

‘430 LO the young lady—tell ber the state 
of affairs, and appeai to her lo belp you. 
Surely between you, you could contrive 
someming. Get per to come here and see 
him, and iet bim enjoy the sight of ber for 
the short tive he has to live, | think almost 
aay girl would uave enough pit} for you to 
do that. 1 would go and taik to per mysels; 
but i think, probably, you would be much 
more likeiy wo succeed,”’ 

Mra, Cox had started to her feet, with a 
faint warunth of bope giowlng through ber 
wan, lear-stained face, 

“Oh, Tom!’ she cried, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘do you really think that that 
would keep him here longer? 1 see you 
do, I will gonow—at once! Yes, it is bet- 
ter that Il shouid go myself, if she were 
made of stone | would melt her se that she 
would come, Hut se is gentie and kind, 
and | am certain she will be glad to Leip 
ine, Oouldn’t you spare time just to go 
and sit and talk to him while lgo? Thank 
you. How good you are to me, Tom! | 
can’t think what J ahould do without you!” 

*You know 1 am never happier than 
when | can be of any use to you, my pour 

iri,’”’ 
. She had given him both bands, and they 
stood so for a minute, looking into vacuo 
other’s eyes, 

“T suppose you guess who It ta that he 
loves, dooctor?”’ then said the widow, soitly. 
“It is your Bud, ’ 

* What!’ 

And be dropped ber hands and started 
back, Starlug atl ber with sumething ike 
horror, 

Mre, Cox also looked startled, 

“My Bud!" be said, after a minute, more 
Kontly. “My dear Mra, Cox, that alters the 
€ a+o,”’ 

She gazed at him in dismay. 

“Ot oourse,’’ he auded, ‘'] never dreamed 

~Ob! it’s quite iimpossible. L think you 
must be mistaken, At any rate, you can't 
ask 1b Of Bud, She wouldn't doit lor one 
thing; and 1 couldn't let her, for anotber,’’ 

A change was culming over Mra, Cox, 
The color came inw her face, uer 6yes grew 
bright and angry, and she drew hereeif up 
very erect, with ber heada littie turowo 
back, 

“So, what ia right for anybody else’s 
daughter will not do for yours!’ sne said, 
in iOW, clear tones. “How unutterably 
selfish men aré6é, even tue best of them! 
Yes, she will do it; and you will let ber.’’ 

‘But, wy dear Mary, consider! Bud 
doesn’tcare a tig for Dudley, Sne is scru- 
pulocusly sincere, and wiil certainly refuse 
to enter into the most Innocent deception 
possible, Besides, she is ina miserable, 
.vwW, nervous state of heaith herseil, and 1 
cannot bave her bothered,’ 

“And #0, then,’’ sbe said, drawing 
nearer, and jooking bim sleadily ln the 
face, “iny boy inay die to-morrow Ww save 
your giri froin being bothered!”’ 

The doctor moved uneasily, aud avoided 
ber eyes, 

fora minute or two there was a dead 
silence, 

“Oal well,’’ he saic at laat, irritably, 
“have it yourown way-—-\or gv0d ness sake, 
have it your own way; you alwaya do,.”’ 

And be picked up ni8 Dat and stick, and 
lek the roem. 


*Yoa, 1 will come,’’ 

fue words were spoken by # young girl 
of about twenty, with a pale face, set ofl py 
soft, loosely curling brown hair, Oue band 
lay in that of Mra, Cox, while tue omer 
twitched nervously at the iittie apron she 
wore, Her eyelids were tinged with red, 
and showed that she Bad been crying, anu 
her under lip still quivered. 

Toe widow suddeniy caught her tw her 
breast, and Kissed uer passionaely again 
and again, Sie was too much agitated to 
say another word, but there was no mis- 
take about the intensity of ber gratitude, 

Then, releasing her, she drew uown her 
Vell and passed out. 

When the bang of the front door, which 
she bad closed after herself, told Mra, Cox 
was gone, Bud slipped to the ground as 
though she bad no force ieft in ber iimba, 
and dropped her bead un her ivided arms 
ou the seat of a low chair, 

In that position she half sat, half lay, for 
an hour or more. 

At last she roused herself, and sat up, her 
hands going up, aimost unconscivud.y, to 
readjust the pins in the coils of brown hair 
which were icosened from their position on 
the top of ber head. 





**W hat ia the watter with me?” she askea 
berseif. ‘‘] knew be was il! before. That 
ia nothing new. law vot uuhappy! 1 am 
giad—iutensely giad tie loves I 

ves ine! And! an jelude } 

elle that } iw rs 

Hat He is » & \ ad 

I yu e ®, aller a 
i How blis li hbase bee Hiow { 











are! How blind everybody ie, all round!” 

Asasharp doubie knock announced the 
doctor’s return, sve started to her feet and 
ran upto ber room, to remove asa far as pos. 
sible ail traces o1 emotion before they 
should meet at lunch But she hai 
scarcely finished bathing ber eyes when 
he tapped at her bedroom door. 

“Oome out, Bud. I want to speak to 
you,” 

She obeyed, with a brave attempt to look 
as though there was nothing the matter, 

“Mrs, Cox bas been here?” 

‘Yes, papa.’’ 

‘‘Have you promised what she wantea?’’ 

She nod ded. 

Her father gave a little exclamation of 
annoyance, 

“I hoped you would have been too soru- 
pulous to lend yourself tosucha fraud,” he 
said. ‘However, the woman was 
balf-frantic, and I bave no doubt it would 
be very hard to resist her, Are you sure 
you are strong enough for such a task, Bud, 
my «irl? —_ one word—if you only baif 
repent, I will forbid your going, and then 
you can’t help yourself, you know.” 

“lam as strong asa horse,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘Ob, no, I don’t repent, I have 
promised, aud I could not break my word.” 

“1 don’t half like it,’’ grumbled the doc. 
tor, ‘I wish to ness it had been any- 
body else, Well, you will have the satis. 
faction of knowing that you have made the 
poor boy’s last few weeks happier, won't 
your” 

No answer. Bud could not have made an 
articulate sound {ff her life bad depended 
on it, 

Bud,” he said, digectly after, “how 
ebould you like to have Mrs, Cox fora 
‘muother-in-law?”’ 

Sine knew he meant “step-motber,” but 
the gestion struck oddly on her ear. A 
queer litthe soand, between a laugh and a 
sob, escaped her, 

‘‘] should like it very much,’’ she con- 
trived to answer, 

‘Hum pb!" said the doctor, turning away. 
“S.ewill be very lonely when the poor 
lauds gone! Bud, I’m hungry; what is 
there for lunch?”’ 

“Cold iaumb and uint-sauce,” the girl 
gasped ‘out, and then retreated into her 
room onoe wore, to throw herself on the 
bed in an agony of tears, 

But Bud had a good deal of courage, and 
by dint of repeating to herself at intervals, 
“He loves me!” she contrived to recover 
from her agitation sufficiently to appear at 
luncheon with at least external composure, 

Inthe afternoon the doctor was calied 
away 80 suddenly that he had not time to 
speak to her again about her intentions, for 
wuich she was rather thankful. She went 
to her room then, and as a first proceeding 
changed her dress, putting on the one in 
whicn she felt that she looked her best, 
‘Tben her tront hair required a few touches, 
before she put on her hat and jacket. 

‘I wish 1 didn’t look sach a ghoat!’’ she 
said, inepecting herself when she was 
ready. She was in no hurry to start, not 
being certain enough of berself, for every 
now and then, when she was quite calm 
and cow posed, some sudden thought would 
make ber features twiteh and c)ntract, and 
her eyes swim, 

At last, trusting to the quick walk in the 
open air to brace herupand give her the 
necessary strength, before she shoud 
arrive at ber destination, she set off. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Cox was sitting with 
her son, and bevaving in a very hypocriti- 
ical mannor, for her love for him was 
stronger than her iove for sincerity. 

“IT want something new to read to you,” 
she said. ‘‘We have positively nothing 
else in jhe house, I| have asked the doctor 
to lend us Ruskin’s ‘Kagie’s Nest,’ and | 
hoped Bud would bring it round in the 
course of the day. Perbaps she nay yet.” 

Her son was notin bed,in spite of his 
extremely reduced condition. He was 
leaning back in alounge-cbhair—a thin, pain- 
fully thin, figure, witu a pale eager face, 
80 worn that be looked more like thirty 
than bis real age, two-and-twenty, As bis 
inother spoke, the blood rushed to his face, 
aud receded, leaving it paier than ever. 

‘They bave forgotten it, perhaps,’’ he 
said, his yolce betraying even more than 
his appearance how littie vitality there was 
left inbim, “Never mind. You must be 
tired of reading aloud. Talk to me instead.” 

But a8 be ceased spaaking, a rather un- 
certain knock made them both start. 

The next instant Bud was shown into the 
room where they were sitting, with the 
prowised book under ber arm. 

Mrs, Cox kissed and welcomed her, talk- 
lug rather fast lo heip ber to overcome her 
6ubarrassment, aod, as in a dream, the 
girl shook hands with the invalid, aud took 
tbe cuair bis mother brought ner. 

The real zation of what sue had betore 
only iuagined deprived her ior a few mo- 
ments of thé power of speech. But love 
wave ber strength, and she soon gathered 
courage to look 4im fully io the tace. 

“] aim sorry you are soili,” she said, in 
syru pathetic tones, “I hope now that tne 
Warwer Weatuer Las set in you will scon 
grt strong again. | have brought you tue 
*Eagle’s Nest,’ Mrs, C x, and we can jend 
you several nore of Kuskin’s, if you care 
to have them:” 

Soe biushed for shame as she gave the 
inanutaciured excuse for tue visit, but Mrs. 
Cox was quite undisturbed. 

“It is very kind of you,” she said, ‘‘but 
you can be kinder sill, if you will. J read 
to Dudley so much and so lung, that my 


| throat gets ratber tired. Won't you také 


your things, and etay and read to usa 
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she must come and read some more, and 
the next, and the next Sut the terme of 
the agreement were that she should let bim 
think she cared for tim, so, after the fourth 
day, in saying good-bye, she let her band 
jie in his rather longer than necessary, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“Do try to get better.” 

It was not much to say, but her eyes 
rested on him softly, with a world of ex- 

yreasion in them, and a strange glow came 
into the young man’s face. 

“| will,”’ be said, almost inaudibly. 

And by the end of the month, in ot 
dying a8 he ought to have done, Dudiey 
had wade distinct strides on the road to 
recovery. Thia was a complication for 
which the doctor had not bargained, and he 
saw bis daughter placed in a very awk ward 

ition. 

“You must break away irom it by de- 
grees, my girl,” he said to Bud. ‘Go less 
olten to begin with,’ 

“Wait till be is @ little better still; he is 
very weak yet,’”’ Bud would answer, when- 
ever he said anything of the kind. 

lt was a oft — delightful inter- 
course. They wo read buoks together, 
and dis2uss every | passage that strock (hein. 
Sometimes Mrs. Cox would be there; some- 
times she would leave them togetier; aud 
the weeks went on, and strength came in- 
sensibly back to the invalid, bat still Bud 
could not mmake up ber mind to bring mat- 
ters to @ Climax, 

They did not talk of love—that is, not in 
words. But sometimes words seem unne- 
cessary, and even super fiuous, 

The doctor grew more and more uneasy, 
Suppose Bud was too tender-hearted to 
break away from this “entanglement’’ 
which he feit that he had been greatly to 
blame in permitting! It was very awk- 
ward for Bud, he thought, and the young 
man was really getting on #0 well, that it 
was unnecessary to deceive him any longer. 

Therefore, after much consideration, he 
went, when on his rounds one morning, to 
pay a visit to Dudley Orx. 

As tor Bud, sbe was no longer low, dull, 
and depressed. Her color had returned, 
and she appeared in beiter health than she 
had been fora month. She sang about the 
house; she made jokes at meal-times to 
ainuse her fatber, and in short surprised 
every oue with the exuberance of her spir- 
ite, 

She was ready to start on her usual after- 
noon visit, and was looking over the books 
in the library for something good to read, 
when she was interrupted by the arrival of 
a note for herself. 

jt was Dudley’s handwriting. He had 
written notes to her before, on rare ocoa- 
sions, respecting the loan of books or other 
trifling matters. She opened it with a rising 
oolor, and read: 


‘Dear Bud— Your father has been to see 
me, to explain to me the origin of the inter- 
course of these laat weeks, which will bea 
most happy memory to me for the reat of 
iny life. My mother tells me it is quite 
true that you came here in pity for her and 
m6, iD response to her pleadin when 1 
thought—I cannot tell you what I thought. 
I scarcely yet know how to bear the dis- 
illusioning; but I aim grateful to you, and 
I love you, if possible, more than ever for 
your pity and sympathy. Do not jear that 
I shall fall back into ny old carelessness as 
to whetber I liveordie. You have taught 
me many lessons in our long talks. and 
they will remain with me always. (iood- 
by®, 

‘] feel this is incoherent; but you. will 
forgive me, and I wt know me weil 
enough to understand all that 1 would say 
if lcould. I am going awuy, but when 1 
coine back I hope you will let ali be as it 
was before—long ago. Again good-bye. 
Tuank you for everything. 

“ DUDLEY.” 


Bud read this over two or three times 
with the blood fading out of her cheeks and 
the light dying trom her eyes, 

She did not faint or cry, but sat with it in 
her hands, staring before her, in a kind of 
stunned maze, sf was all over. He had 
culthe thread that bound them witb bis 
— hand, He had no further need of her, 

hen, 

That was all she could realize for the mo- 
ment, and she felt crushed to the ground. 
If he had only asked her ifshe oared for 
hin! But no, He simply dismissed the 
matter, asking for no answer, nor even 
Proposing to see her again. 

Tbe doctor had gone to Mrs, Cox’s for the 
second time that day, but this time the 
Visit was to the mother, not totheson, He 
had made up his mind, having extricatea 
Bud from her difficulty, to arrange his own 
affairs without further delay. 

They were not difficultto arrange, He 
took the widow’s hand, and looked at her, 
and somehow that arrange them, and they 
went t her to announce the news w 
Dudley, who had maps on the table, and 
was making plans for an extended tour 
abroad, 

The young man received the information 
Véry quietly, He could not sympath!z9 in 
‘heir bappiness in his present frame of 
‘uind, and was so unresponsive that the 
doctor felt chilled, 

However,he was not too much chilled to 
“ay to dinner and spend the entire even- 


ing, 

Atabout nine o’clock Dudley escaped, 
and wandered out into the night. His steps 
Satorally turned in one particular direct- 


*, and be was soon standing at the doctor’s | 
gate, looking at the drawn-down bitnds ot | 


ad 


4rawing-room, a light behind them in- 
ating Bad’s presence. 


cow ionely she must be there by herself 
° this time! He noiseleasly opened the 
£516, Glepped across the little patch of turf, 





| tion, and which M Deib! 


and stood close to the window, trying to 
find a tiny n Of the ginas uncovered ,s0 
thet he could see in. 

A very short search snowed bim one good 
chink, through which he could obtain a 
view of the room. 

There was Bud, sitting by the table, with 
her face hidden in ber hands, 

“Good-bye, my one love,” he said, ina 
pene “It was sweet while it lasted. 

-bye,”’ 


He was about to turn away, when it 
struck bim that there was something un- 
usually dejected in ber attitude, Was ste 
omer. And why? 

The longer he loox, the more convinced 
he was that something was wrong. 

At last, obeying a sudden impulse, he 
tapped with his knuckles on the pane, when 
sve started and turned round, sbowing a 
face wet with ears, 

He tapped again. Sud hastily dried her 
eyes, not knowing sie was visible, then ap- 
proaching, ¢rew up the blind, and threw 
open the window. 

‘Who ia there?”’ she asked, almost sbarp- 
ly. nln i Dadley!’’ 

“Yea—I, is anything the matter?”’ 

He bad clasped her band, and, enoour- 
aged by ite warm clasp, Bud acted on the 
promptings of her heart, and laid her other 
hand aleo on bis, 

“Yes,” she said. You are going away— 
and 1 love you, Dadiley.” 

“Bubp!” 

 -—C—CO—S  C 


THE GUILLOTINE KING, 


fe people have ever seen the public 


executioner of France, and it is no easy 

matter to find bim, forthe police refuse 
to give his address, and his name is careful- 
ly omitted from the directory. 

The dreaded ‘Monsieur de Paris,” as he 
ia called by the lower class, is, bowever,M. 
Deibler, and he rentea flat on the second 
floor in a little street balf an hour’s walk 
away from the Roquette Prison. 

This man, who conducts the ceremonies 
in which the guillotine plays the most 
prominent part, is a very quiet person of 
retiring disposition, who dreads notoriety 
and avoids contact with his neighbors as 
much as ble, 

There is notbing inthe headman’s ap- 
pearance or in‘his bome to denote his of 
tice, 

Aftersome difficulty, the writer secured 
the addreas of M. Deibler, and found that 
the headsaman was not indisposed to tell the 
details of his unenviable profession. 

He could not, however, be induced to ex- 
hibit even privately the guillotine, which 
he referred to as ‘the machine.” He 
said— 

“The machine is ready mounted for use, 
and [| may be suminoned off at any mo- 
ment, I usually get twenty-four hoars’ 
notice in Paris and more than double tbat 
time for the departments, but I must hold 
myself constantly in readiness to start off at 
a moment’s notice. 

“As arule,I haveto spend at La R>- 

uette the whole night preceding the execu- 
lon. A great deal has to be done in a very 
short time, As soon as the two biack vans 
arrive—one containing the ‘woods of 
justice,’ and the other destinedto convey the 
body of the culprit to Ivry Cemetery-1 have 
to superintend the installation of the ma- 
chine, which takes upwards ofan hour. 
The tixing of the knife and of the appara. 
tus iteelf is an intricate job. There must 
be no hitch at the last moment, 

“The instrument is invariably placed on 
the five stones just outside the central door 
ot the Roquette Prison, I accepted the post 
I now huld on the resignation of M, Hein- 
drich, whose valet 1 had been for several 


ra, 
we ntil my appointment I wasa tailor by 
trade, and many a working man in the Ro- 
quette quarter, where I live, has bad nis 
clothes mended by me, Bat, you see, I 
have risen in the world. Froma mender 
of old clothes on my account, I have got vo 
be be a first-ciass cutter in the Government 
establishment!’ and M. Deibler suniled at 
hig rather ghastly joke. 

“While I am fixing the machine,” con- 
tinued tne heademan, “the Abbe Faure ar- 
rives. The Abbe Faure enters La Roquette 
and gives spiritual comfort to the doomed 
man. After being left alone with the cha- 
plain for a sbort time, the culprit is handed 
over to my assistant, who brings him from 
his cell down the stone rway which 
leads to the depot (the prisoner’s last sia- 
tion on earth before reaching the machine ) 
where be is seated on a wooden stool, and 
bis toilet begins. This doesn’t take mucu 
time, for his head and beard were c!!pped 
on entering the _. The man is pno- 
joned, his shirt stripped of its collar, «and 
he then fortn to bis death by the cen- 
tral door, when he is strapped to tue fatal 
plank which toppling over, brings his neck 
into tne hait-circalar portion of a ring that 
I secure before es the knife, As 
soon a8 I touch a button in one of the up 
right posts, the knife falls, and the head is 
received in a tin vesse! containing sawdust. 
‘The body is unstrapped, put into a coffia, 
with the culprit’s head between his legs, 
and the remains are then driven off to lvry 
Cemetery, where they are buried.”’ 

“Does life endure any time after the heaj 
is severed?’ 

“No, 1 think not,” the executioner re 
plied, refiectively. “The great lose of 
piood produces syncope! Besides— ’ 

Here M, Deibler went out of the room 
and brought in a iarge black leather box 
which be placed on the table. On raising 
the lid there appeared the bright stee! x: fe 
ch is fixed to the 
ne at 6acd exec 
er carefully 


of oblique shape wo 
crosgs-beam of tne gulos 


) , nea tie tox 


watches over and cleans at 


EVENING POST. 








it out of ite sof red lining the other after- 
noon, stroked it with bis hand ae if to brush 
the dust off ite highly polished surface, and, 
turning it over, said: 

“There; look at the back of this knife. 
it is heavily —_ you #08, to make it 
fall swiftiy, and with tremendous force, 
when I wuoh the Now, this is the 
reason why | think ali consciousness de- 
parts from the brain of a man after the fail 


the 
occiput that the cheek is often braised trom 
the fall of the bead intc the tin vessel con- 
taining the sawdust, Yet the heed is only 
raised a few inches above the tin vessel 
which receives it. Such a blow is, 
opinion, sufficient to drive out =, A 
memory, reflection, or real sensivilty 
may linger, after the decapitation, in the 
brain of the most obdurate, buli-headed 
oriminal,’’ 

“Are you in favor of capital punish- 
ment?’ 

‘Such a question should not be put to 
me. My business isto carry out the sen- 
tences of the law, without inquiring 
whether the law ‘s right or wrong. ua 
has not hardened we to such an extent that 
{am unable to distinguish, however, be- 
tween one criminal and another. I feel the 
responsibility of shedding the blood of a 
fellow creature as acutely now as I did the 
tirst time, when the Paris journalists said I 
had lost my head as well as the man I had 
executed. 

“Nor do I wish to enter into the question 
of the respective merits of hanging, gar- 
roting, or beneading. Whether some more 
scientific me hod of giving death will re- 
place the guillotine I cannot say. I think 
not. Electricity has been suggested, and 
poisoning by means of prussic acid. The 
guillotine does ite work thoroughly, for 
when the head is once served there are no 
means of sticking it on again, while recov- 
ery from poison or electricity is not lmpos- 
sible with the ald of the exeeutioner, who 
might be induced to moderate the dose for 
a consideration. Tne guillotine permits no 
collusion between the administrator of tne 
law and the friends of the guilty. As long 
as capital punishment shall exiat in France 
the present method will, I thirk, be inain- 
tained, as more sure in its effects, and as 
offering the least objection. 

“Capital punishment may be said to be 
virtually aboliahed in France at the pre- 
sent day. Paris alone last year tried three 
hundred men for murder, and convicted 
only five of them, The lenienoy shown to 
criminals bas led to a reduction of my 
salary from about three bundred dollars w 
two hundred and fifty. This is my entire 
income, for I get no fees or perq uisites— yet 
1 am content,” 

SHARP OeRNERS.—Some psx0ple — and 
very disagreeable they are by the way— 
contrive to get hold of the prickly sice of 
everything; to run inst all the sbarp 
corners and disagreeabie teings, Half the 
strength spent in growling would often set 
things right. You might as well make up 
your tind, to begin with, that no one ever 
found the world quite as he would like, 
but that you are w take gs of the 
troubie and bear it bravely. ou will be 
sure to have burdens laid upon you that 
belong to otber people, unless you area 
shirker yourself; bat don’ grumble. It 
the work nedes doing, and you do 7 never 
uiind about that other who ought to have 
done it and didn’t Those workers who 
fill up the gap and smooth away the rough 
spots, and finish up the job that others 
leave undone—they are the true . 
makers, and worth a whole regiment of 
growiera, 
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KEEP TO THE RIGHT.—A quaint lesson 
in economy was given by a well-known 
lady of wealth and position toatriend, It 
related to the method of preserving a stair 
carpet, and to keep it In {ts entirety as long 
as possibile, She and her husband had 
agreed, the one to keep always to the rig bt 
in going upand down, and tne other to 
waik only upon the left-hand side of the 
carpet. ic was expected that the company 
would keep exclusively in the centre of 
the stairway, and that, as a resuit of the 
arrangement, the stair carpet would grow 
oid with equal rapidity. 

iP — 6 

“MR. BARKER, do you think we will go 
to the seaside or mountains next summer?” 
asked the ‘‘power behind the throne” as 
the family sat about the evening lamp. 
“Mrs. B.,” acaswered her husvand, ‘I have 
not paid the bill for the Curistmas presents 
you gave me yet,” a dull silence reigned, 

————> - 6 

FANNIE: “So you are married, Hattie, 
and bave wealth and all its possibilities?’ 
Hattie: “Yes; my husband is very rich.” 
Fannie: “And you enjoy it very much?”’ 
Hattie: “Very much indeed.” Fannie: 
“Aod your busband?’”’ Hattie; ‘Ob, well! 
you know tn this world, dear, we have tw 
lake the bitter with the sweet,”’ 

—————— EE 

A POPLEXY, pueumonia, rheumatism are 
prevented and rewoved by Warner's Safe 
Cure. Why? Dr. Geo. Jobnson of Kings 
Co.lege, Loudon, England, says: ‘‘Tuere is 
wide-spread enlargement of the muscular 
walls of the small arteries in chronic 
Bright’s Disease, not only in the arteries of 





tne kidneys, but also in those of the pis- 
mater (investing membrane of tue brain), 
the «kin, the intestines and the muscles,an 
a result of a morbidly changed condition of 
the biocod due tw kidney disease.”. If the 


kidney disease is not cured, spopilexy 
ne ponia rneamatisra Wii reeu 

Warner’s Safe Cure does cure kidney d 
mF AE husena ng them to take out of tne 
i d e mor j healt natters 


AT BORE AED ABROAD. 


They are talking of having omnibuses in 
London for those who want to 
smoke while th ride, It is said that the 
vehicles will be fitted up with racks of news. 
papers and also with a — @nickel.in.the 
siot machine that will deliver cigars, cigar 
@ttes, tobacco and matches, 


Owing to the limited eagetinaltion for 
soletwn{ainng marriages 1a laine county, 
Nebraska, the story goes, there is great 
competition among the ministers and jus. 
tioes of there when there is a prospect 
img. ‘lt became known the other 
one of the beat citizen farmers liv- 
Brewster was daily expecting the 
his bride to be from the Empire 
the whole judicial and ocierical 
country hascamped on bis farm 
arrival.”’ 





ft 


i 
as 


important alteration 
essing the dray-horses 
of the French Railway Oom- 

es one the method has proved #0 sat- 
tactory that it has been extended to a! 
mations under the contro! of the Company. 
The tm provement is confined to the traces, 
which are made of chain, with a strong 


; 


spiral spring inserted in them. These 
elastic traces are found to many 
advantages hesides durability. The shock 


or blow on the collar at starting is far ices 

violent and injurious to the borse, and the 

animal soon learns thata steady pull with- 

= jerks will do the work required ot 
m. 


A few days ago, says a New York letter- 
writer, I went toaswell restaurant where 
no leas than four out of seven men wor 
single glasses. Ittranspired in the course 
of a talk that they bad none of them crossed 
the coean. I do not ever remember to have 
been in a crowd of halfadcgen men in Lon- 
don where as many as threeor four aflected 
the single glass. A tmany men who 
are neer-sighted over there carry a single 
glass and peer through it when they wart 
to see at a distance; but they do not wear it 
for any other purpose than that of conven:- 
ence. The glass over there is by no means 
as common a8 people usually supporso. 
Bad actors and queer specimens of the 
genus swell in America are the only ones 
who keep dp the absurd aflectation. In 
Evgland and France, however, men often 
carry atglass when they wear evening 
drees, merely as a means of decoration ap 
parently. 

Nothing is more common than for Kuro 
jeans to complain of the difficulty they 

ve in individual'zing men of dark races, 
who to the eye of the white man seen al! 
oe less alike, The natives of India 

ave a ea exactly the same diffi- 
culty ts white men, Some men of a 
regiment stationed at Henarca iecentiy 
broke loose and raided a liquor shop in a 
neighboring village. Some of the culprits 
were so drunk that the authorities easily 
discovered them, but in order to spot the 
remainder the regiment was paraded, and 
the villagers were asked to point out the 
guilty men. They absolutely failed to do 
so in a single case, whereupon a native 
psper, commenting on the incident, saye : 
‘Not a doubt of it. One of the most diffi. 
cult feate under the sun is to identify Ku- 
rcopeans ; they are #0 much alike, with 
towir loud, glaring, white color, We won- 
der whether their friends and relations are 
at a loss as to who’s who?’’ 

—_(qqgO9- - > 

THERE are many who talk on from jg- 
noranoce ratber from knowledge and who 
find the former an inexbauatible fund of 
con versa tion. 

— a AT 


ABOUT DOCTORN KILLS. 





Many a strugg!ing family has al! it can 
do to keep the wolf from the door, without 
being called upon to pay frequentand ex- 
orvitant bilis for medical advice and at- 
lendance, 

True, the doctor is often a necessary, 
though expensive visitant of the family 
circle; nevertheless pure and well tested 
remedies—like Warner's Sale Cure--kept 
on haod for use when required wil! be 
found @ ying investment for every 
household in the land, 

Sick peas is one of the legecies jn life, and 

ot every ill that flesh is heir to bas an an- 
idote in the laboratory of nature, Hon. H, 
H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., President 
olf the Chamber of Commerce of that c ty, 
wasatew years ago stricken with kidney 
disease, which the physicians deciared in- 
curabie, In this extremity «friend recom- 
mended to him a vegetal:le preparation 
now known th hout the civiiiz:d world 
as Warner's Sate Cure. He tried it, and 
was quickly restored to perfect health. The 
incident led bim to begin the manutacture 
of toe wonderful preparation, and to make 
its merits known 1n ai! tongues and among 
all plea, 

He has now laboratories and warehoures 
in tne United States not only, but in Can. 
ada, England, Germany, Austria, Ausira 
lia and Burmeb. His preparations meet 
the requirements and effect the cure of « 
variety of diseases, and are ai! compounded 
from medicinal plants of the bighest vir 
tue. 

Mr. Warner is a man of affairs, of wea)! 





uiture andt be highest standing in - 
wo city and throughout the State - 
character ia the Dest guarantee the pu 
and excelienee of bis renowne 

which may be found n eve 
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Dur Young Folks, 


NATALIE’S TRIUNPR. 





BY & A. BDGOOME, 





fF\HERE, father! I tell you it le quite im- 
possibie;’’ and N stallesbivered slightly 
as the spoke, “The doctor said it would 

be the desth of yoo if you ventared upon 

the ‘line’ to-morrow.,”’ 

The listener, Michel, tarned bimeeif once 
more apon bis bed levertably, ra too, 
with bia nine-year-old daughter, felt that 
to go out apon bi« usual duties at euch a 
reason, with a heavy fever upon him all the 
while, waa utterly out of the question. 

It waa a bitter winter this, in Ruesta; and 
as every one gnove,a Raseian winter ai. 
wats lasts about seven months. 

One giance at (he beautifal snow. clad 
forest ali around their p.newood bat showed 
pretty plainly that the ever bard-worked 
‘allway guard invust not even dream of fac- 
ing such a scene asthe present, 

“Huttbink of the consequences, my little 
wxirii’’ and be raised bie eyes a moment 
giancing anxiously at that dingy-looking 
bome, “Tituk of what the master of the 
raliway iine said to day—tnat he is quite 
sure that | bave been i\i long eaough.’ 

‘And wuch be kouows abut it aii!” in- 
\errupted Natalle indignantiy, 

“Well, well, chiid; 4's true all tbe same, 
He maid, too, didn't be? that if l waen’t at 
work next mormniog —true to time, o—he 
would disimnies we from “—< postr’’ 

“So he did,’ and the dark eyes of the 
warw-bearted ,and also lupulsive peasant. 
girl Giled with tears, 

Quickly, however, she brushed them 
back agalu. This was no fit time for etu- 
pid tears, so she thought inetantly. She 
must at Ones, on the contrary, eet her brain 
to work, and think, 

“Well then, if that bappens, Conqpies, re- 
meuiber what will happen next, 6 shall 
pot then have a asiugie kuopek (the ooin of 
jeast value in Kuesis) left with which to 
buy even black breag, Tulok of that!” 

Thore waa silence witbin that hut for the 
apace f sveral minutes, The fireofl ms 
within (he stove bad only been iately kia- 
died, and the smal! door of the same hav- 
ing been wile open, a bright bles: shed ite 
light for @ short time on ail around, 

Perbaps (he bieze in some way helped to 
serve Natalie's thoughis, for suidenly she 
rained bereei! from the floor on which she 
Lmwt been kneeling by her tather’s side, 
and cia-pipg her bands heartily together, 
exciaimed cheerfully: 

‘Ofcourse! why not? The very thing!’ 

‘Eu, obild, what's tue inatter now?”’ 

“Nothing particular, fatber; only that I 
inean to go and take your place, I mean— 
ver, to be surel why didn't I think of that 
before?—to be @ raliway guard ip your 
stead!’ 

‘You're dreaming, Natalie—don’t, In fact, 
know what you're talking about This is 
no Ume for idle words, child, You ought 
to know that I am far to ill for that.” 

“Idle worde!” and Natalie’s pheeks be. 
came instantly crimson, ‘No, no good 
father, | wouldn't indeed talk idly to you 
—io-night of all nights, 1 am going to be 
‘conductor,’ as they callit, frat thing to- 
morrow morning. That's certain " 

“There, stop talking nonsense)’ cane 
the impatient answor, “ia more thao | 
can stand,.’’ 

* You'll see then, father,”’ fell decisively 
“Hil just run overand ask Delgh bor Igaicf 
to take oare of you a bil whist] aw away.” 

Already 86 had yone. 


* . . 7 . 


“Why, woatin the world are you talking 
ebou. child?” exciatmed neighvor Ignoieff, 
“You a rail way guard! A litte bitof a 
think like you!” 

Not very pol'te, certainly, on the part of 
neighbor Igniefl 

on be over, bowerer, early in the morn- 


ing,” be said lo ler, {and puta stop to all 
(his nopsenese,’’ 

Away ran Natalie bowe again. 

The neat oconioy,®  D alier four o'clock, 
#8 Strange Oyure uw igui Lave Deen seen Bteal- 


ing out of Micnel’s but. A chiid’s figure 
aired in the wari cape and snug fur cap, 
as word by railway guadein that part of 
tLe world, with the view to warmth. 

“Now, if IT don't look like a ular rail- 
way guard,’ she mused, ‘it's a pity,” 

On she rap, Sbe must de atthe railway 
terminus or sation precieesly at five o’clock, 
Feather was always punctual, sbe knew. 

O.ver guards stood ready to take their 
p aces al ihe same moment as she entered. 

“What do you want bere, onlid?’ ex 
claimed wore than one wanly voles; whilet 
the manager eaid grvilly thatebe had better 
got outol (be way—. ot stand tnere idly in 
the midstof the d flerent officera 

*Bat i'm kvlng to take fatuer's place op 
the ‘line’ to day,” ahe explained oooly, and 
aino Bteali.y. ‘He's li—yes, very ili'’— 
and Ler vvice faltered a moment—“and you 
see, we Cau tafford to lose the money; we 
shail starve elae.”’ 

A burst of eugbter arocee, 


“Absurd child! G.> bome again!"’ 

“] can't, tuen,” and Nalaue spoke de- 
Cc eively. 

* Way not?’ 


“Because l’ve made up my wind to do 
father’s work.’ 

It wae even too fuuny even to listen to, as 
some body in the group of guarde and ot .ers 


1 THERS can be no death without cause 
en 
7 , o ‘abt rye ND OO} 
know exectiy what ssid Nate Warner’s Log Cabin Ct 7H AN ) 
@ persuasively, now pee su teem SUMPTION REMEDY 
xy imho toe manager's fa | 40 | Will prevent and cure the pany disorders 
‘ hols m the passengers >elo’e they | ca.lied Consumption 


leave the carriages. You be quite 
wure—indeed you may— tnat 1 Mt let 


anyone 
“*What an extraord! 


ehiid!’’ ejacu- 
lated the manager. “Why, there never 
waa such « thing beard of ! Thiok 


how erail are. You couldn't even 
reach up to carriage windows,” and he 
— in a tone of emasement. ‘Bat 
' 6, obiid! it’s tno bitter weather for 
sten<ling still like thie! Go home, I say.’’ 

“Oh, please, please let me goon the ‘line’ 
to-day,’’ fell now in an almost terrifies 
voter, “Think of what it will be for father 
to be without food!’’ 


As the manager of that jouler part of 
tbe railroad used afterwards Sar he could 
never explain why he was stapid enough 
to be persuaded into doing a ridiculous 
thing by a mere eg penal ng 
Somehow the way in which she pleaded 
—the very altitude in which she stood face 
to fsce with him—dresed up, too in her 
fatber’s cape and cap got the better of him. 
He had oonsented. 

They would not starve at home, those 
two, and salen die, amidst the pure white 
snow and frost. 


The thick far oap of Michel went many 
wiles that day. The snow-flakes drifted 
im the brave wearer’s face, how often! But 
yet ane never onoe filnched trom duty. 
True to the post which she had of her 
own acoord undertaken, Natalie held on 
vigorously, reinaining a persistently on 
the footboard of the train as if, in fact, the 
entire safety of everything lay on ber own 
handa. 

She did not know that afriendly ‘‘guard’’ 
had underteken, st the manager’s request, 
to look after her. She only knew that, more 
than cnce, when she hed nearly slipped 
from the nerrow foot-board, the same man 
had oome hastily to ber resoue and picked 
her up again. 

The passengers too, seemed puzzied, 
when a grave faced girl, standing of course 
on Up-tve, peered into the carriage every 
now and then and requested thew to “band 
on ticketa.’’ 

**You want my ticket, do you chiid?”’ 
said tue voice of someone occupying a 
third-claas carriage. “I fear | cannot give 
it vou,”’ 

Tne speaker bent forward an instant hur- 
riediy, and also a iitie nervously. Tne 
‘ohiid-guard” and herself were gazing ia- 
tently into each other’s face; but only fora 
moment, 

. ” ” oa ” * 

That night, quite late, her eyes flashing 
with delightat the thought that she had tri- 
uinphed, Natale still sat watching besides 
the shutterless window. 

S © was too excited for to sleep, also, per- 
napa loo weary. Sbe had won the day; that 
wes enough. 

Aud tuen she thought of the sweet moth- 
er who had been taken from them five long 

eare before, and imprisoned in Siberia by 
k sagian law for doing tuat whiob, aias! sue 
had never done, 

Natalie did not know thatthe door of the 
but hed been wean while softly opened, and 
then aa eoitly re.closed. 

S10 ofly heard a loud cry of Joy fall from 
her father's |i and then Natalie had 
sprang torward, 

A woman bed sunk upon ber knees by 
the bedside, 

‘tow | thank (God that I am here at 
last!’ Natalie heard ber sav, “Il escaped 
from Siveria, my Michel. Tuey were cruei 
w me there.”’ 

But Natealie—worn out, perhaps, by her 
long day—had tainied, resting her head on 
her mother’s lap. 

Natalie's triumph was complete. 

Although never again perinitted to act as 
oonductor on the'‘line’’ her spirited act had 
gained ail that was required. Her fether’s 
weekly pay was continued as usual during 
bie iliness, and many @ stroog burly Rus- 
sian ‘‘guard’’ told tne story t his cniluren 
at bome of Natalie’s brave act. 

* And | too have to thank wy daughter,”’ 
her mother would say, ‘“‘for dealing #0 
geotiy by me when | bad lost wy ti ket. 
As we both g»zed into each other’s tace, 
each ielt, ae it proved, that although wuch 
changed, there wastbatin each Of us wiicu 
only ourselves could underetand ”’ 

‘Ab! it’s a grand thing to be a ‘oonduc- 
tor’ apon a ‘line’ like ours,’”’ says N staie, 
sowewhbat proudly. 

LL 

BREATHING AND THINKING.—Let any 
reader think fora mowent of what he ex- 
periences when he breathes, and attends to 
the act. He will tind that his whole frame 
beaves and subsides at the Sime; face, cheat, 
stomach and iiimbs are all actuated by bis 
respiration, New let him feel bis thoughis 
ashe drawsa long breath; when he thinks 
quickly, hia b alternates with rapid 
aiternations; when the tempest of anger 
sbakes bia wind, bis breath is tumultuous; 

when his soul is deep and tranquil, ao is 
his respiration; when success inflates bit, 
bie lungs are as timid as pis conoeits, Lei 
him make atrial of the contrary; jet him 
endeavor tothink in long stretches at the 
same time he breathes in fis, and he wil! 
find that itis impossible; that in this case 
the chopping lungs will mince his thougnte. 


——— rr ee 


Wuen in reading we meet with any 
maxun that may Ov of use, we shouid take 
it for Our Own, end Makean irumediale ap 
plication cf it. 








——_— oe - 





SHADOW-PLAYS. 


HERE are frequently difficulties in ar- 
rangiog charates and piays for young 
peonie, owing to the necessity of teach- 

ing them their partaand rehearsing dur- 
ing bolidaya It i# not always practi- 
cable to get all the members of the ‘com- 
pany’’ together; eo the rehearsal and the 
performence both suffer. 
Batin ‘#hadow’’-plays, or pantomimes, 
the speaking parts are not required, and a 
very little practice by the performer—if sne 
or he be fairly intelligent—will su ftice fo 
shadow-plays. 
We propose in this article to give the 
general resuits of our observation and ¢x- 
perience in the matter of children’s plays; 
and they can be performed in dumb show or 
be accompanied by & chorus—either of the 
Greek pattern, or of the running-sccom- 
paniment kind—whiech will be described 
in prose, orinsong bya band of perfor. 
ners, the play, Dallad, or story which the 
actors are executing in silhouette, 
All little folk have seen bieck pictures 
and figures of men and women in their 
voc ke, and they can themselves be thrown, 
in shadow, against a sheet, and act witbou: 
speaking, any story they please; a nursery 
riyme or bailed or charade—a kind of re- 
flected dumb-crem bo, 

Tnere is no difficulty whatever in mak 

inv the arrangements. 

The ‘‘properties’’—that is to say, the ne- 

ceossary adjuncts of the piay- -can be readi- 

ly supplied by toy animals, &*; a cliff may 
be represented by a stout kitchen table 
covered loosely with a cloth; trees 
can be dispensed with, a bank of flowers 
may easily be formed by sloping boards on 

a lattioe-word arrangement through which 

fl»wers (in pots), real or artificial, may be 

seen growing. 

Another advantage in shadow-plays or 

pantomime—no color is needed, only the 

dark sbadow of the object ie displayed. 

We will first endeavor to show how the 

necessary arrangements can be made, leav- 

ing to clever bands and heads the fitting 
and management suitable to individua, 

Cases, 

The tastes and talent of readers wil! sap- 

ply details most suitabie to their own sur- 

roundings, We can only give the lead. 

We will supply the outline, and they will 

fill the figures, 

The ‘‘prosoeniam,”’ as it is called, should 

be the folding-doors between two rove. 

This is the easiest inethod, and saves bulld- 

ing up a stage in a room or gallery. 

t folding-doors are not available, the 
sheet should be tightly stretched witbout 
crease on a framework which will extend 
across the room, 

To ensure a perfectiy uncreased surface, 

the sheet should be first wetted, and then 

extended as tightly as possible. 

Care should be taken that, ifthe sheet is 

not sufficiently wide to go across the room 

or stage, the sides of tae proscenium (the 

‘“‘wings’’) are filled by curtains, go that no 

spectator in front may see behind the 

acens, 

Two sheets sewn together will generally 

suffice to form the screen forthe shadowy 

performers, and if they aré wetted, and 

stretched while damp, the result will be a 

perfectly sincoth and even surface, 

These preliminaries concluded, and the 

sueets provided, we cone to the most im- 

portant item in our property liat—the light 

vy which the shadow is thrown. 

‘Toe beast light is that which is most spread 
out; and a lamp witha reflector, and a wide 
scope of light, so asto iiluminate all the 
sheet at once equally, will be found very 
eflective. 

But any light will do; and when the 
“funny man’’ of the compeny leaps over 
the light away from the spectators, they 
will see him apparently disappear inw the 
ceiling of tae roorm. 

Oa the other band, if he leap down over 
the light towards the audience, he will 
seein to descend from the clouda! 

A tairy or asprite can (i us disappear and 
reappear with excelient and comic etfect— 
csusing mucb laughter if the pursuit of 
a iad by a policeman, for instance, be 
shown, 

In ordinary play or story or ballad, the 
actor should réimain ata certain specified 
distance between the sheet screen and the 
light. 

If they do so, their natural s'z98 and re 
lative proportions will be preserved. If 
they keep near the screen, they will be 
piainly peroesived, and they should be care- 
ful to keep their profiles towards the au. 
dience, 

In ordinary gt the actor should face 
the spectators; in shsdow-plays the siue- 
fae Only should be presented, and s0 any 
act'on—even the vulgar protrusion of the 
tongue or extended bands—will be plainly 
visible, Long noses and chins—Mr,. Punch 
for instance—are always tair disguises in 
comic “shadows,” 

O course uny other features or distinct- 
ive characteristics of a performer—such as 
a monk’s cross, a bishop's crozier, a war- 
rors sword, and so on—should be well 
displayed, 

Bo Peep’s crook; Jack and Jill, and the 
pail of water; the spoon and bowl of Litie 
M.s+ Muffet, and the terrible spider which 
cae down besi.6 ber, way be arranged as 
t-D.eaux and form very ¢ffeotive pictures, 
pretty and amusing, while the rbywes ara 
; Sung by young people behind tre scene, 
the «c.ors taking care to Move and peeticu 
iulé at the proper time. 





Jack the Giant Killer, Puss in B wots. 
eiimple well Known nureéery Story 
© luade Very éficctive in shadow pa 
| me Beauty and t ast, or even 
SB ia, * © | ed Jum. 8DUW 
Visonw and waris ry © very easily and 
j nom efiectively mar agea by the perforu 








era standing near to or axay from the 
light. 

The eflect of water can be obteined by 
netting or muslin. Water on the true stays 
is represented by carpet or drugget shaken 
by the carpenters at the side scenes, 

If the netting or muslin inthe shadow. 
play be moved in similar manner by some 
persons at the side of the screen, the 
‘twater” appears to move and ripple. 

The full moon, again, is a very good ad. 
junct to ascene, anda half-moon with » 
comic “mar’’ io itin le is better, be. 
cause the features can be marked, and pro. 
tile is better on the ecreen, 

A winking moon which we have seen is 
asource of great amusement, The 
was made of paste board, and the winkin, 
of the eye was man by @ card eyelid, 
supported and fixed by a band of Indiarub. 
ber wich pulled the ‘eyelid’’ up n 
aher .aé@lid had been pulied down bya 
tbread and then released. 

If water be arranged with the muslin or 
netting, a pail or a bucket tuil of water 
should be provided, so that asplash may be 
produced and heard by the audience when 
any character appears to fall into the 
water, 

The bottom ol the sea A be represent- 
ed also by slanting the muslin from behind 
towards the ecreen. 

If the rtion fastened to the cord be 
doubled, the effect, when properly mana- 
ged, will give the horizon-line of water 
above—a band of darker hue, while the 
single “fall’’ will be lighter and represent 
the silvery, perpendicular depths of the sea 
by contrast with the darker straight (hori. 
Zz nta!) surface shadow made by the hem 
of double netting. 

It must be borne in wind that the aud. 
ience should be in complete, or nearly com- 
pete, darkness while the performance is 
proceeding behind the screen. As in a 
cainera obscuro, the proflied actors will be 
seen io shadow on the sneet. 

No ‘drop’’-curtain will be needed ifthe 
light ls in the audience p >rtion of the room 
be properly managed. If the soene its 
finished, the manager Can have the gas in 
tne room before the screeu suddenly turn. 
od up, and theshadows wiil disappear from 
(he sheet, 

Ot course a curtain can be let down or 
drawn across the foldinog-doors, but the 
other arrangement is at least as good, and 
gives lees trouble. 

in arranging the sudden departures and 
disappearances, certain augies must be ob- 
served, 80 that the figure way be seen pas- 
sing acrossthe stage. Tne actor can go 
off at a tangentand disappear sideways and 
suddenly. 

A littie practice will soon solve all diffi- 
culties, and the perfor.ners, although they 
come like shadows, and so depart, will 
neither vex the eye nor grieve the beart, as 
the apparitions did Macbeth. 

For children, their nurs. ry rhymes and 
fairy tales will supply an almost endless 
variety of performances, and be the means 
of introducing suimne characteristic costumes, 
such as O d Mother Hubbard’s, Little Bo- 
Peep’s, or Red Riding-hood’s, which are 
very eflective in outline, 

— Oe 

A DUMFOUNDING SWINDLE —A_ gen- 
tleiwan, the otner day, stepped into the shop 
of @ Paris merchant, followed by a servant. 

The gentieinan, who wore hie right arm 
in a sling, was taken fora military pension- 
er, and tne mercnant gladly placed before 
him such articles as be asked for. 

When he came to settle the account, how- 
ever, he found that he had not sufficient 
money, 6 be asked the merchant to write 
a note from his dictation to his wife, which 
he would send to his hotel by bis ser- 
vant. 

The mercuant unsuspiciously wrote as 
desired, and on a sheet bearing the name 
oO! the tirm, these words: 

‘Send ine immediately by the bearer two 
hunared franca. Yours, Rovert.’’ 

He, smilingly, closed up the note, wito 
the expression: . 

“Ah, then we are naiwnesakes!"’ 

The servant took the note, and soon re- 
turned with the required sum. The gen 
tieman paid for his wares, gave them to bis 
servant to carry and went away. 

Some hours after, the wife of the mer- 
chant visited him, and after talking of san- 
dry thiogs, suddenly asked him why he 
bad sent jor the two hundred franos. 

The merchant was rendered spesct|ees 
With asionishinent when he saw what 4 
cheat had been piayed upon bim, 





SNIFFING.—A paper old enough to at 
least tell part of the truth hasthe following: 
‘ Su) ffing’’ parties are aow the rage. They 
cow bine the simplest and most economical! 
mode of entertaining people on tbe face of 
tue earth. The invitations are sent out in 
the usual way, and when the guesta—b! ue- 
nosed and red about the optios—arrive, 
they beboid a brezier containing burning 
0O:us—Or, rather, coals, standing in the 
centre of tue dining-room table, around 
which chairs are arranged. When ali are 
8ea.ed tbe hostess aprinkles some kind of 
incense On Lbe fire and then the fun begins 
The guess snifl at the fumes until they 


eel Leiter, and then afteruaon tea is ser- 
ved. 
— i — — ————_—— 

H& WhO observes the fauils of bis neigh- 
bor is too wuch occupied to see Lis oh 
faulle, 

aa — he 





“THe Disease proceeds silently suid 


‘pparent heaith.’’ Thatis what Wm. li» 
r| rts, M. D., Poysician to the Manches 
nOrmary and Lunatic Hospital, Protes 
! Medicin wr 5 eye, says 
vara t rr ghi’s 26 ane je . ¢ C688 
give any further warning? If not 
vYarner’s Safe ure belore your ie 


nalady becomes too tar advanced. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POS! 








THE OLD FRIENDS. 





Bra.?r. 





Where are they scattered now, 
The oid, old iriends? 
» » ade her dwelling where the maples glow, 
oighty streams through selemn forests flow, 
-ver from the pine-crowned land of snow 
A message sends. 


Zee 


Some meet me oft amid 

Life’s common ways; 
Au then perchance a word or smile declares 
rhat warm bearts throb beneath their load of cares. 
ve grows on, like wheat among the tares, 


For | 
Till harvest days, 


**But some have fall'n asleep;’’ 
The words are sweet! 
O friends at rest beneath the blessed sod, 
My (eet still read the weary way ye trod 
Kre yet your loving souls went back to Gol! 
When shall we meet? 


0 Thou, divinest friend, 
When shail it be 
Phat | may know them In their garments whiie, 
An dses them with a pew and clearer sight, 
Mine old familiar friends—made fair and bright, 
Like unto Thee? 
me ee 


AGAINST ONE’S LIFE. 


What isthe most popular form of sui. 
cide? In France, drowning seems the com 
monest method, possibly because it is the 
handiest. Professor Morselli, of Turin 
University, tells us that drunkards and 
people who are tired of life and worn out 
with its miseries take to hanging; those to 
whom family misfortunes have made life 
unendurable choose drowning. It m per- 
haps not so wonderiul that crossed or jeal- 
ous lovers should resort to poison or the 
revolver, 

Another writer on this subject has ob. 
served that a man will, by preference, hang 
himself, and a wOman drown herself. 

Many persons, who had never before dis- 
played great originality, have distinguished 
the.nselves by inventing novel forms otf 
suicide. We have all heard of the Roman 
lady who swallowed red hot coals, and the 
foreign gentleman who put an end to him. 
self with a small private guillotine also ac- 
quired posthumous renown. 

Ina flery furnace an iron-worker once 
preferred to meet death. His fellow work 
men saw him pitch himself headlong into 
the flames of a raging turnace; in which, 
no doubt, he was, before many moments 
elapsed, utterly consumed. The natura) 
question is—Why did he doit? Probably 
he could not tell the reason himself, if he 
were alive, 

A pleasanter way of quitting the world 
was that adopted bya Parisian grisette, 
who filled her small bedroom with flowers; 
and when her mother went to cal! her, 
she found her dead. 

This young creature understood vegeta- 
ble physiology and chemistry sufficiently to 
be able to adapt them to fatal ends. 

At Plymouth, a man named Jolly tied 
his feet and hands together, and then threw 
himself into the water, having previously 
announced his intention of committing sui- 
cide in that particular wuy. 

November is generally believed to be the 
month of suicides. It is certainly a melan- 
choly month. But Professor Morselli, who 
has made a special study of this subject, 
says it is not true that suicide is more fre- 
quent ‘in damp, cloudy, and dark weather, 
such as helps the developement of melan- 
choly passions.’’ 

August is the month in which the great. 
est number of suicides take place in Paris, 
one hundred and six occurring in that 
month, a8 against forty.one in February, 
the slackest month. 

Last year. July was the suicidal month 
Paris. 

In this country ‘‘the flowery month’’ of 
Jane is the favorite time, the three months 
of summer showing two thousand three 
hundred and eighty six suicides, as against 
one thousand seven hundrad and thirty-six 
in winter. 

‘Nature intended me to be a man; fate 
made me a grocer,’’ were the words writ. 
‘en on piece of paper, left by a young 
Frenchman who blew out his brains with a 
pistol. That young man had mistaken his 
calling; but it would be a serious thing for 
society if all grocers were to think and act 
n like manner, 

A spice of humor attaches to the valedic 
ory address of a Paris cabman, whe stran 
ged himself. He wrote: 

I leave this world because it pleases me 
© do £0 





Ihave had enough of driving | 
people about in this world. I am going to | namely, that no man 


see if, in the other world, peopie drive dif- ’ item on bis death-bed 


fereatly. All I ask is, that no fuss may be 
made about me.”’ 

With the view of ensuring that the letter 
should not go astray, he wrote upon the 


| cavelope, ‘*Tc Anyone.”’ 


“Lam no longer able to support my par- 
ents,’’ was the reason assigned by an octo- 
genarian in Buda-Pesth, for attempting to 
commit suicide. He had tor the last tew 
years been a beggar, and was eighty-tour 
years old. His father and mother were 
said to be aged one hundred and filteen and 
one hundred and ten respectively. 

Ile was rescued by a Hungarian member 
of parliament, as he was about to jump 
into the Danube off the suspension bridge. 

His story has since been investigated by 
the police, and is declared to be true. 

A recent tragedy was unique in the an- 
nals ot suicide. For a motner, half mad 
or wholly mad with griet end misery, to 
murder her children, and then kili herselt, 
is not an event without a precedent. But 
fora father, who appeared to his neighbors, 
to his intimates, and to the doctor who ex- 
amined his brain after death, to be entircly 
sane, to slaughter his whole tamily (a wile 
and six children, one of them a well-grown 
lad) to do this out ot affection, and with 
the most anxious avoidance of aay pain or 
violence, and then, with his victims just 
dead, to write letter after Jetter explaining 
his motives and his means, to draft a sensi- 
ble will, to pass out among his friends in 
order to secure witnesses to the document, 
and then return to the charnel-house and 
execute himseli—this is certainly odd. 

Yet this 1s what a druggist’s assistant 
did. Owning to various pecuniary troubles, 
he could not bear to desert his wife and 
children, and decided that the whole family 
should go away to the next world together 
He explained his plan to his wife, a noble- 
hearted woman, he says, who did nut wish 
to survive him, and she agreed to it, pro- 
vided, Only, that all should go at once as an 
undivided household. 

He therefore mixed some prussic acid 
with halt-a-pounJ of treacle, and gave the 
firet dose to his wife in bed with her two 
youngest children. She took it, he says, 
qtite consciously, and as easily ‘‘as it it had 
been beer or tea,’’ or, as he again says, 
‘like alamb.’’ All died easily, he wrote, 
and without pain, and then the father wrote 
tour letters, drew up a will, and then went 
out to have his signature witnessed. Re- 
turning, he lay on the sofa and swallowed 
tne poison. 

France holds the records for suicides, two 
hundred and sixteen per million, which is 
the highest average in all Europe. The 
increase in must European countries has 
been considerable during the last eight 
yeais, but in France it has been enormuus 


Brains of | Bold. 





To dv so no more is the truest repco- 
tance. 

No man is happy who does not think 
himself so. 

The usual fortune of complaint is, to ex 
cite contempt more than pity. 

Patience is the support of weakness; im 
patience ig the ruin of strength. 

In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up, that makes us rich, 

Our greatest glory consists, not in neve 
failing, but in rising every time we fall. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may spell character. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven 
receives, and the sincerest part of our devotion. 

Since we are exposed to inevitable sor 
rows, wisdom fs the art of finding compensation, 

lt there be any truer measure of a man 
than by what he does, it must be by what he gives. 


Mankind loves mystery—a hole in the 


ground excites more wonder than a star In the heav- | 


ens. 

How much easier it is to be generous 
than just! Men are sometimes bountiful whe are 
not bouest. 

Every msn has in himself s continent of 
undiscovered character. Happy is he who acts the 
Columbas to bis own soul. 

‘Is not life useful when it is happy?’ 
asks the egotist. ‘‘Ise it not sufficiently happy when 
it is useful?’’ asks the good man, 

Wherever I fiad a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, | take It for granted there would be 


es much generosity if be werear cb man 
If you would be well with a great mind, 
leave him with a favorable impression of you; if 
with a little mind, leave him withs favorable opin- 
n of himeelf 
There is one single fact which one may 
ppose to all the w & arg , ‘ 
za 





—_—- 





Femininities. 


Tuere ac 60,000 women tarmers io ire- 
lana, 


How to manage bachelors—Miss manage 
them. 


In separations, the one who departs is 


the soonest consoled, 


French women never wear their strect 
costumes in the house, 


Age is venerable in man. and would be 
in woman—if ever she became old. 


Find earth where grows no weed, aod 
you may Snd a heart wherein no error grows, 


What are now known as garters were 
called sbankbands by our Saxon grandmothers, 


The tashion ot carrying a muff dates 
adn oe Courtiers wore them in the time of 
George I. 


It makes a difference about a man’s 


value, whether you take him at his ows estimation 
or at that of bis e#lie, 


He: ‘Sad about Mrs. Blank—died this 
morning while trying on a pew dress,** She: ‘‘No, 
you don‘teay so! What was it trimmed with?’’ 


Oaly handsome and well formed ladies 
are admitted to membership in the new ‘Handsome 
Club,*’ formed by New York ladies a few days ago. 


The Empress of Japan, who is soon 
coming to thiscountry, will have is her suit two 
manicures, a dentist, fourteen doctors and ten fan 
bearers, 


Mrs. Topplott: ‘Do you ever have any 
trouble In getting money from your husbsend?*’ 
Mrs, Oleboy: **None tn the least; I accuse him every 
once in a while of talking in his sleep.*’ 


Ms. Jones, with unopened | :tter: ‘] 
wonder who it's from? Mr. Jones: ‘* You can 
quickly find ont by opening It."* Mrs, Jones: **Yes, 
but 1 am enjoying the anxiety of suspense,*' 


For the sake of long s.fl ring humanity 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Edison will never invent 
any sortof a machine which will enable people to 
hear what is said abuut them behind their backs, 


When a charming girl marries a man!) 
fellow that's the kind of a match they make tn 
heaven, but when the widow re-enters the ring 
that’s a different kin«d of match—a sort of catch-as 
cateh-can affair. 


Wile: ‘‘Mercy! these bundles are aw. 
fully Geavy! Can't you carry them?'’ Husband: 
*‘*Not now; all these people around know we.’ 
Wife: *‘Ab! then they will pot wonder that | am 
carrying them.’' 


Oa the avenue; elegantly dressed woman 
rushes up to nurse walking with a child. ‘'Lueille, 
take Master Harry home immediately!'’ ‘** Pardon, 
madame, bus this is not yourchild.’’ **Why, that's 
su! I thought | recognised his coat.'’ 


Arttul Amy: ‘“ Algernon, in mariia 
mentary usage, what does the presiding officer say 
when a matter is to be put to a vote?’’ Unsaspect- 
ing Algernon: ** ‘Are you ready for the question?’ *’ 
Artful Amy: **Y-yes, Algernon, I thiok | aw.’ 


It is not an uncommon comp!sint about 
a@ newspaper that it ‘*haen't iife enongh.’’ Buta 
brother editor reports the vid objection made to his 
paper by a goseip-loving old lady: ‘‘l like your pa- 
per very much: Ihave only one objection to it—it 
hasn't deaths enough." 


Willism Newmar, Birnum's «xperi-. 
enced e'ephant ‘rainer, lecredited with the tullow- 
ing philosuplical comment, ‘* Eiephants are very 
much like human beings, espectaily in one regard, 
and that is the femininesare very much better and 
nicer than the males, and also io that when a female 
is bad she is worse than the worst male.’ 


‘‘Miss Squawker,’’ said he, gently, as the 
last notes of her song “led upon the air, ‘*! hope 
you will not be offended at what | am about to say, 
It has been on my mind for some time, aad—'’ 
‘Goon, Mr. Spooner,’’ said the girl, encourag- 
ingly, ‘*‘Well—h’m! The last horse car qill be 
down in three minutes, and I'll have to walk home 
it I don’t cateh it.’’ 


At a debating club the q iestion was dis. 
cussed, ‘*Whether there is more happiness tn the 
possession or parsult of an object’*’ ‘*‘Mr, Presi- 
dent,’* sald @ young orator, ‘‘suppose I was 
courtin’ a gal and she wastorun away, and | was to 
run after her, wouldn't I be happier when I cotched 
ber than when I was running after her?’’ The 
young man gained the victory. 


“Is it true, Angelina,’’ seid a young 
lady, addressing an acquaintance, ‘‘that there has 
been a rupture between you and Clarence De 


Johnes?’’ ‘‘Itisquite true.’ ‘Gractous! What 
was the causer’'’ ‘‘He was addicted w the use of 
slang.’’ ‘Ob!’* ‘*Yes; I begged bim to discon- 


tinue the habit, but be persisted In it.'" ‘‘And the 
resulty’’ ‘*The result is, he is in the soup,'* 


An upright French judge has been 
found to vindleate the sacred right of elopement. 
lhe London ductor who eloped from Nice to Paris 
with a beactifal American was ordered to be set at 
liberty. Sigteen Ils the minimum age at which 
young ladies in france are permitted to elope; and 
as Miss Wilcox bas paseed ihat age she can do as she 
pleases, and no charge lies against the enterprising 
doctor, 


Jack Daisy, who bas managed to bilan 
der through it: ‘*Edith, dear, I—i-—hardiy know 
what to eay—I am 60 happy and 60 agitated, It may 
seem foolish to you—but—I put my sentiments ta 
writiog before lcame—hall intending to leave a let- 
ter.*’ Miss Korton, with admirable foresight 
‘*'Well Jobe, dear, we understand each other now; 
but please do let me have the letter, tuo. I would so 
love lo keep lt as &@ memento of this happy even- 
Ing.’’ 

Av 1%-year old girl, in New York, was 
arestiy frightened the other night by loud snorting 


in her chamber, and looting under the bed discov- 
ered a young man, sound asieep Ste sem moned 
her brouher, and the stranger, being aroused, said 

t od the basement door open, Walked ap tw | 
what he ook Ww bes spare Ledroum oo Whe [op Boor | 
al " © sleep He wae ‘ led ver toe police 
ma " expilaine at be was ls vearso 
and without a bome 





FRasculinities, 


oo much prosperity makes most men 


foois, 


Some people only understand enough of 
truth to reject it. i 

He that would be well spoken of himself 
must not speak ili of others, 


What a difference it makes whether you 
put *"Dr,'* before or after a name! 


Toere is only one thing that men can 
pack as well as women, and ihat is the theatre. 


B; kind to the little ones. You can't 
develop children as you do corne— with a boot 


Tne average American okizen is engaged 
the year round In losing either his key or his doe. 


A Kentucky jJourns) speaks of a man 
who was so tall that he got ep « ladder to shave him- 
self, r 

A group of cameo stones delicately set in 
an umbrelia handie ts one of the elegant fancies of 
the season. 


Baccess is tull of promise till men get 1; 
and then it is a last year's nest, from which the bird 
uas Gown. 

It is a stylish fad to have one’s initials 
embroidered over the right side pocket of one's 
smoking jacket. 

A good many men who are talking very 
nitterly about the difficulty of getting into achurch 
have never tried it, 

A mistake is like a bed; when a man 
makes one he should not try to escape ite discomforts 
by lying out of it. 

The ouly color which can be determine! 
by the seuse of touch is blue. A blind man woul: 
know when be le feeling Blue, 

A Buston man, while leaning agsine » 
rail in bis grain mill, **began sneeszing, and snes cod 
eo bard tbat be disiocated bis shoulder, ’' 

U .cle Corot! us writes to a Boston pa 
pr that ‘‘worritiog and fretting over trouble is lee 
trying cures vile with accrrycomb,’’ 

Tie chiel of @ savage tribe delivered the 
following temperance iecture lu a lew words: ‘One 
drink ls too mach; twoare not enough.’ 

The straw bha:s now being made ready 
for summer wear are almost extravagantly giddy in 
color and shape. Faucy bands are We rule, 

It is, alas! the life insurance agent who 
says most heartily and enthusiastically to his cus- 
tomer, **l am delighted to see you looking so well, 
eir.*’ 

‘‘Woat is your business?’ was the ques 
leon which a lawyer asked of a witness who lived in 
suvurban town, ‘‘Thecatching of trains and ferry- 
busts,'* was the reply. 

**Whenever,’’ said Madame de Staci, ‘'] 
sce Mr. 6. I feel the same pleasure that I receive 
from looktiag ata found coapie, he and bis self-iove 
live so bappily tegether.’’ 

Tne nereditary Grand Falconer of Great 
Uritain is the Duke of St. Albans, who receives «a 
salary of 4 425 a year tor holding the title. It ts 
doubtiul ut tie would tauw @ faicon If he vaw one, 

fo ihe (exes Logislature lately Senator 
Uyebaw's awendment that It shall ‘‘nol be un- 
lawtultocarry a pletel lw church when the sermon 
to be preached is ww be over @ minutes luow'’ was 
tab ied, 

Toe men who dress to attract attention 
are dudes per se; the well-dressed men are only in- 
cldentaliy dudes, as whea they are too anatvus 
about dress and give it too great an importance in 
their lives, 


C. lored minister, from the pulpit: ‘‘As 
the air of the church seems chilly, | would ask the 
sexton if he will Kindiy close the front doors and 





windows of the bulidiag. The coliectiva will now 
be taken ap.'’ 

Winks: ‘‘Has your wife a cheerful dir- 
position?’’ Minks: ‘‘Un, yes; very cheerful, Test 


night when [ was dancing ground the room on one 
foot, after having stepped on a tack, she laughed 
till ber sides ached.’ 


How ioconsisient men are, to be sure? 
The same man who wiil cheerfully pay a dolieranda 
half toheara woman whistie has been known to 
threaten instant sunibilation Ww the office buy for Jo 
ing the eelf-same thing. 


Men are not to be Judged by their looks, 
habits and appearances, but by the character of 
their lives aod conversations, and by their works, 
It is better that a man's own works, than that an- 
other man’s words, snvould praise him. 


In Piccadilly recently a ‘‘London cor. 
respondent’ saw young dandy taking the alrina 
costume of decided originality. It consisted of a 
pair of lavender trousers, patent-leatner shoes anidia 
short Jacket made whoily of sealskin, The effect 
was striking. 


Uncle James: ‘Well, Hobby, are you 
gaining any prises at echoul nowadays?'' Koby. 
**No, oir; the other fellows get them all.'' [nucle 
James; ‘‘Hut you'll keep oa trying, of cours.’ 
Bobby: *'What's the use? The olber fellows keep 
on trying, oo."’ 

*Yes,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘our party had 
fair seccess on or Gebing excursion, but It was a! 
due to Damley.'’ ‘‘Ie he an expert fehermas’' 
**No: be doesn’t know asardine from a sall mack 
erel; but he was thoughtiu!l enough Ww bring some 
fishhbooks along.’ 


Perkins will get tight occasionally, moc h 
to the astonishment of himeeif and friends, * bur 


years,’* said he, ‘*1t was unaccountable to me, for | 
pever did drink bat a mouthful or two; and the ca 
never 41d etrike me unui! measured my mouth a 
found it beid « pinat.** 

An employment which would seem pwr 
fectiy delightful to smal! boys is tasting u 
The molasses taster frequentiy has Dor & 
ex perimest upon, taking care to swe »w « 
posstt ic it le sald that oniy « ma - 

» aod a ciear bea ao bear 

of the occupation 
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THE SATURDAY 








Recent Book Issues. 


“Draw Poker Without a Master” is a 
treatise on this card-game, Published b 
Dillingham & Co., New York, and for sale 
by Porter & Coates. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Woman's World tor April has, in ad 
dition to the usual ilustrated fashion arti- 


cles by Mra Johnstoneand Violette, re 
by Miss Elis Hepworth Dizon, 
Nezarin, Miss Auguste Marryat, Mrs, Fran- 


ces Moore, Mies F, L. Shaw, Mies Ellen 
‘T. Masters, Mins E. J. Curtis, Arthur Mar- 
veil, W. Simpson, Miss Annette Oalthrop, 
and literary notes by the editor, Oscar 
W tide, The irongjepiece is “Angelica Kaaft- 
man,’ from a portrait by berself in the 
U Mazi Gallery at Fiorence, 


The English Illustrated Magarine for 
March containg two tusely illustrated 
papers of a bighly readable character. One 
is @ descriptive and bistorical sketch of the 
ancient city of Leeda, the other ts a bright 
historical sketch of Kensington Palace; a 
complete story of rare interest. entitled 
“Succens’’; ‘ v’ Llario’’ hasa atrong in- 
staiment, and -‘The House of the Woilt,” 
comes to a satiafactory conclusion. A pret- 
ty +f -— hes » charming lliustre 
tion by oy | Ryland, The “Kt Caeters'’ 
departinent is bright with literary spice. 
Macmiilan & Uo., New York. 


The success of ‘The Quick or the Dead?” 
renders the appearance ofa new novel by 
Amelie Kives, in the April number of Lip. 
pincoltt's Magazine, an event in the literary 


world, HKicbard Henry Stoddard gives an 
unusually interesting biographical stud 
of Bayard Taylor. Alice Wellington Rol. 


ling bas an amusing littie skit, called “if 


He Had Known.” ‘Two Nights tn Bohe- 
mia’ isa very clever sk by an un- 
known writer. Kdgar Sal descents up- 


on “What Pessimiam is Now? Poems are 
contributed by William H. Hayne and M. 
G4. McClelland. The “Our One Hundred 
(Juestions”’ inetalment gives some curious 
and valuable information. The depart- 
ments are bright and interesting as usual, 
In Book-Taik the editor givesa clear dis- 
quisition upon the mutations of public taste 
regarding novela. 


The April /vpular Sctence Monthly opens 
witha paper ou “ Mne Paychol ol Spirit- 
valiam.’’ The subject of aa le by Dr. 
(i, J. Romanea is ‘The Derivative Origin of 


the Human Mind. In ‘ Sclenceand ‘Chriat- 
jan Nclence’’’ Mr. F. A. Fernald —— “ 
jadiciai view of the mind-cure. There is 


an article on “Agnosticism” by Prot. Hux. 
ley. Prof, J. P, Cook, of Harvard, contri- 
butes avery readable paper on ‘The Chem!- 
cal Elements.’’ Mr. John W. Dafoebas an 
tliustrated article entitied “Domestication 
ofthe Buflalo.”” Dr. R. W. Snuteidt writes 
on “Zvologicoal Gardens; Their Uses and 
Mavagement,’”’ Prof, OC. V. Riley’s evolu- 
tionary » Oo Causes of Variation,” is 
concluded, “Curiosities of Natural Gas,’’ 
and “Planta in Witobcralt,” are excellent. 


The number contains a sketch and portrait. 


of Prof, James P, Kepy, who is ed as 
the father of our present weather Signal 
Service. D, Appleton & Uo, publishers, 
New York. 


Tne Magazine of American History tor 
April isexcepiionaily strong aud interesting 
The feature of first iioportance is Washing- 
ton’s letter from Puilladeiphia to John 
Langdon in fac simile, written On hia mem- 
orable route to New York in April, 1789. 
The issue contains two other of Washing- 
ton’s letters in fac-simile, and the De Pey- 
ster Portraito! Wasnin never before 

ublished. Hon, J. W. Longley, of Halli- 
ax, writes a a men account of ‘The Ro- 
mance of Adele Hiugo,’’ daughter of Victor 
Hugo; KR. A. Perkins discusses ‘Commerce 
and the Conatitution,,’ Hon, Charies K 
Tuckerman gives as some very readable 
“Reminiscences of Washington City;” 
General Marous J. Wright contributes the 
“Diary of Col. Charlies Porterfield,” throw- 
ing light upon the attack on Quebec of Dec 
21, 1774; Dr. Cyrus Thomas, the eminent 
antiquarian soholar, offers some strong 
arguments on ‘‘Mound-Builders and Their 
Ancient Works.’”"’ Among the shorter 
articles are several tid-bits about Washing- 
ton. The departments are all delightfully 
varied. It is asuperb number. 743 Bruoad- 
way, N, Y. City. 


The ae number of The Cosmopolitan 
is usually attractive, both in ite picioriai 
and literary features. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Sir John A. Macdonald accom 

panying an article on “The Canadian Legis. 
jature,’’ b - Blackburn H illu 

ted with fifteen portraits and five drawings 
“New York in 1789,"" by Charies F. Dowis; 
illustrated by Dan Beard. “The Nibiliaes 
ot New York” tean interesting article writ 
ten and lilustrated by the Russian artist, V. 
Gribayedoff. Other articles acoompanted 


by illustrations are “Birds,” by Odaida; 
“From the Sea to the Desert,’”’ td David 
Ker; ‘An Underground E tate,’”’ Chas 


Peibam Clinton; “Edison: His Work and 
Worashop,”’ by Horace Tow and an 
instalment of the Chinese novel “Wu Chih 
Tieb,”’ transalated by Wong Ohin Foo. 
“Southern Abolitionista,”” by Moncoure D. 
Conway, is the firstof an important series 
of articles whic, will appear under the 
title of “‘The Great Agitation.”” Stories, 
oeme and a department of ‘Social Prob 
ema,’’ by Everett Hale, make up an ex. 
oslient number. Published at 363 Fifth 
avenue New York, 
ES ee 

Tus rosy freshness and a velvety soft- 
ness of the skin ie invariably obtained 
those who use l’orsoni’s 
der, 


by 
ouipiexion Pow 





WITH A VENTRILOQUIAT. 
** Good-afternoon,” said a youthful, plea- 
cont-voenine, ene gentiomaniy man as he 
room, 


came into “Glad see you,”’ 
he added, genially. “ Whatcan! do for 
your” 


Reciprocating bis kind greeting, I said 
that I was anxious to hear something of 
Ventriloquism, and the means by which 
he 


practiaed it. 
“ With pleasure,” ty indicating 
a chair, as he seated hi f. is manner 
was #0 courteous that I feit ‘at bome’’ at 
onoe, and came to the point immediately. 
“The fact is, I have often felt carious 


concerning your art, and should like to 
know how it is worked,” 1 said. 
“It isall ” replied the professor; 


“and fone ou can speak people 
withoat letting know that you are 
epesaking. My method of learning Ven 
triloquison was sy I held conversa 
tions with myself in the looking glass, so as 
to master the diMiocuities of talking with 
closed lips, and to appear as it I were not 
spesking.’ 

** Yea, 1 see, but how do you manage the 
lip letters—P, B, M, for instance ?’’ 
** These sounds can be produced, clearly, 
by the ald of the tongue and the teeth ; it is 
possible that the throat may betray the 
muscular movement, but I do not take any 
pains to conceal any such action,”’ replied 
the — confidently. 

‘*Now, when you uce the tones of a 
man up the oh ~~ My in a cupboard, 
must not Ventriloqu , in its true sense, 
be resorted to?’’ 
‘* Yea; in many instances the muscles 
of the stomech or diaphragm wuast be 
brought into play, When using my fg- 
ures on the stage I find it easier to pro- 
duce sounds from below- Une can make 
ali kinds of sounds with the mouth, but I 
cannot work properly without the aid of 
those muscies."’ 

** Were you ever taught Ventriloquism ?”’ 
* No; Tfound it all out for myself. 
When | was about ten pene old I had a 
littie of the art explained to me, and | read 
* Valentine Vox,’ which, by the way, is ab- 
sard in mavy instances, as no one can 
throw his voice in the manner described in 
the book.”’ 
** Bat, then, how do you manage? The 
voloe appears to come from a distance, aud 
from a certain spot.” 
** 1t is not difficult,” said the professor, 
with modesty. “‘ By some gesture | in- 
form the audience beforehand whenoe the 
sound will come. You then, unconacious- 
ly, fix your eyes and your attention on 
that apot, and having made up your mind 
that you will bear the sound coming from 
that place, you do hear it accordingly. I 
always turn my face to the audience, but 
they do not detect iny enunciation.’’ 
** Is Ventriloquisin difficult to learn ?”’ 
‘Weil, in my opinion it isa gift in some 
degree; but there are ween A en ny who 
oall themselves Ventriloqu who have 
no true title to the name, No; I don’t 
think anything of the dolis worked by 
Ventriloquists. Attho backs of the figures 
are wires, which pull and move their jawe 
in unison with the words that are spoken. 
The dolls can ~_ unison and sepa- 
rately. As I said, Ventriloqguism is a gift, 
and those who do not possess it produce 
mufitied sound*—these won't do: you want 
your voice clear ; but when | have a cold, 
ae at present, it is very trying to perform.’’ 
“It must bea strain on thethroat. Has 
your health suffered by the practice ?’’ 
“No; I make no preparations except 
that I do not smoke for at least three hours 
previous to performing, as | think tobacco 
relaxes the throat; and | take only a very 
light meal an hour before.”’ 
** Does it take a long time to learn Ven- 
trilog uism ?’’ 
‘““No; practice is necessary before the 
glass, so as to succeed in pronouncing the 
alpbabet without mouing the iips, When 
1 was learning I never told any one. | 
studied on and off for two years and a half, 
but during the last six monthbs | practised 
hard every day. I got hints, and read ar- 
ticles about Ventriloquism, rolled my 
tongue about as 1 was toid, and made my- 
eeif feel uncomfortable. That was no use! 
I thought it out, studied, practised, and 
su ed. It’s like anything else you 
want to excel |n—-you must work at it.’ 

“1 wish you could just give me an jilus- 
tration of your powers,’’ 1 suggested, as he 

a 


paused. 

* Well, my cold is troublesome, but | 
will try. Now you see my lips do not 
move altpough I am speaking to you. | 
oan also talk ina ‘equeaky’ tone, thus ’’— 
(here the professor iinitated the tones of an 
vld man to perfection: and no movement 
of the lips or throat could be distinguished 
at that distance. ) 

Going then to the fireplace, the Ventrio- 
quiet held an animated conversation with 
as clearly and yet so naturaliy 
that one would have declared that the man 
was in the fue—now low down, now on 
the leads, but his voice was always dis- 
tinoctly audible. This and one or two other 
illustrations were ae with the greatest 

nature, and | thanked my new 
d warmly for his kindness, 





Blobeon—“ Ha, ba! Here’s an articie 
which says that before the civee of the 
Nineteenth Oentury we shall see women 
running locomotive engines on our rail- 
roeda.” Mra Blobson—* Well, why not? 
Don’t you think they would make good 
ones?” Mr. Biobson—* In some respects, 
perhaps. They would keep a good look- 


out abead, anyway.” ra. Bilobson— 
“Why eor”’ r. Blobaou—" Because they 
would have their heads out of the cab win 
dow all the time to show their new 





nets.’’ 

















EVENING POST. 























A DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 


: Smithers, you have a complexion which would make the fortune 


tinuttitacturers of soup Vou Use, 
* Thanks, awfully, Mr. Flatterer; [ never use soap. 
freely, and take a certain tonic occasionally which removes the necessity for any 


T use pure, clear water 





osmetic or soap.” 
The *tonie” Miss Smithers mentioned, is a powerful curative as well. 
* Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and is the best remedy for * female weak- 
By fortifying the health, the bloom of youth and the soft, round 
lines of the girlish face are preserved to an age When most Women are wrinkled 
ind gray from pain and suffering. 


WARRANTED.| 





* Favorite Prescription * is the only medi- 
cine for-women, sold by druggists, under a 





positive guarantee Of satisfaction in every 
This guarantee has been printed on the bottle- 
wrappers, and faithfully carried out for many years, 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system. 
overworked, * worn-out,” * run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 
** shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers. and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervyine, © Favorite Prescription” is un- 
equaled and is invaluable in’ allaying and subduing nervous excitability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasins and other distressing, nervous symp- 
toms, commonly attendant upon functional and organic disease, 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 





cuse, or price (31.00) refunded. 


makers, S@aMStresses, 


Copyright, I88k, by WORLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 





Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse the liver, 
Sold by druggists. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, elther ‘*in the head,’ as it 1s called,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
In different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or 4 
The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, withou 
reference to anything but what be is shown by it todo, can ina tew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aftera very Little prac- 
lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 

hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how tolearn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it Can say ites A, B, C’sand knows s 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play It, after a few attempts, quite weil. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. 
66, Inoreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Gnide in the house everybody can make more or less 


stomach and bowels. One a dose. 








It must be plainly under- 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


Its cheapness and useful- 


than one of the family can play. 
good ase of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 
&, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ap music for 10 


GUIDE MUSIC CO. 


726 SANSOM S8T.. 
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HER NEKIGHBUKS 





lbey lingered at ber father's door, 
The moon was shiniog bright, 

And to the maiden, o'er and o'er, 
The youth bad sald, ‘Good night.’’ 


But still, reluctant to depart, 
Her Uny haud he pressed, 

While all the love that @iled bis heart 
Hie ardent looks confessed, 


At length she closer to him crept, 
Her eyes upon him beat, 

And softly asked: *‘How have you kept 
Thus far the fast of Lent?’ 


He smiled, aud as & manly arm 
Around her waist he threw, 

He said; ‘I've done no neighbour hara-— 
Pray tell me, how have you?’’ 


‘Oh, better far, I'm sure!'’ she e.td— 
Phe charming little elf— 

‘I’ve loved (she blushed and bent her bead) 
My neighbor as myself.*’ 


**Who ls your neighbor?'’ questioned he, 
As lo his breast he drew 

Phe gentie maid; and, blushing, she 
With one word answered—‘'You!"’ 


—U,. N, NONB. 





The baby has a rattling time. 

Swell aflair—a bullfrog concert. 

Handy book markers—dirty fingers. 

A bill sticker—a determined collector. 
Never in the soup—very many oysters 
Intemperate language—‘‘Let’s imbibe.’’ 
Mightier than the pen—the pig, some- 


times. 


A spark of love—the diamond in the en- 
wagement ring. 


Many men meet with a fall when wait 


ing fora ‘‘rise,’’ 


Even a small barber may be calleda 


strapping fellow, 


A social glass to which ladies are ad 


dicted—the mirror. 


The greatest weather profit of this sea 
son is the money saved by young men who dida’t gu 
sleigh-riding,. 


The last thing from an impassioned 
printer to his mistress: ‘‘ Would you were an ex- 
clamation point and I a parenthesis (!).’* 


Lady, ‘o drunken burglar: ‘‘ Are you 
not ashamed to beg?’’ Beggar: ‘*Yes, ma'am; but 
i'm full; when I'm sober l’'m a burgliar,’’ 


All this talk about a National flower for 
this country is superfluous, Of course the only 
flower suitable to be the emblem of the United States 
ia the dalsy. 


Mrs. Jones, with unopened 1 :tter: ‘I 
wonder who it's from? Mr, Jones: ‘‘ You can 
quickly find out by opening it.’’ Mrs, Jones: **Yes, 
but lam enjoying the anxiety of suspense,’’ 


‘Poor John,’’ said Mrs. Spriggins, ‘‘he’s 
lost pearly everything, But George says he's got 
lots of creditors left, and that's some comfort, 
‘Tain’t as if he didn’t have absolutely nothin’ 
left.’ 


A youth, sitting in church, mistook the 
gentle touch of a plume on the jaunty hat ofa 
young lady for a fy on hisneck, and with the energy 
of exasperation, sent plume, hat and chignon fying 
into a distant pew. 


Bootblack: “Shine, sirt’’ Countryman, 
sadiy: *‘No, thankye; them boots ain’t been blacked 
since me poor, dear wife died, six months ago. 
there aln’t much blackin’ left on ‘em, but what's 
there she puton herself,’’ 


Citizen: ‘‘ How much do you weigh, 
Pat?y’’ Pat: ‘Sometimes 400, sor, and sometimes 
600." “How do you make that out?’’ ‘Well, sor, 
i'm drivin’ for a coal dealer, ana | always weigh the 
iifference between the coal and the ton,.”*’ 


It was a Connecticut boy who surprised 
iis teacher in reading, the other day, by his inter- 
pretation of the sentence: ‘* There is a worm. lo 
not tread on him.’’ He read slowly and hesitatingiy: 
‘* There le a warm doughnut; treed on him!’ 


Jones last Saturday received the follow 
ing note trom a friend; **‘Come and dine with me 
‘o-morrow at Delmonico’s, with two or three 
triends.’’ Jones, who is a very literal person, 
\urped up promptly at the appointed hour with- 
uree of his iriends, 


A coroner’s jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased came to his leath from exposure, 
““Whatdo you mean by thatr’’ asked a relative of 
tbe dead man; ‘‘there were two bullet holes in bis 
skulll’? The coroner replied, with a wave of his 
‘magisterial hand: ‘Just 80; he died from exposure 
lo bullete,’’ 


Mamma: ‘‘How dare you slap your sis- 
ter, George?’’? George: **She kicked me when my 
back was turned, and hurted me very mueb, I can 
tell you,’* Mamma: ‘*Where did she hurt you?’’ 
‘reorge: **Well, Lcan’t azacly say where, because— 
cause my back was turned, and 1 was looking au- 
/lher way.’’ 


A nice, pious old man thought his oxen 
aid outetrength brushing away files that wight be 
sed haullag the corp-plow, so he tled bricks to 
heirtalis, The plan worked well, until ove of the 
ricks struck the old man on the head, when be was 
arried lo the house on a door. He sald he hadn't 
hought of thatcontingency. The oxen’s talis are 
ose now, and the old man has had bis brains sol- 
ered ln with silver. 

© 





WHEN THE Mucous SuRFaces of the 
Sronchia are sore or inflamed, Dr. Jayne’s 
K xpectorant wtll afford prompt relief. For 

reaking up a Cold, or subduing a Cough, 
1 will find in it a certain remedy. 


¢ 
. 





H&IGHT OF THE TowER OF BaBEL.— 
The reputed bt of the structure bas at 
times been 6 , some Jew. 
ish authorities fi it at twelve miles and 
Jerome quoting contem assertions 
for its being four miles high. 

These however, give way to 
the sober testimony of Strabo, who statcs 
the —— at 600 feet, which is the figure 
gen y acce 

The distinction of forming the remains 
of the Tower of Babei has been claimed 
for three masses of ruins in or near Baby- 
lon; but the amajority of competent anii- 
yee gt declared in favor of Birs 
Nim which stood in Borsippa, a su- 
burb of ylon, eight miles distant from 
that city. 

Sir R. K, Porter showed that the sum- 
mit had been ex to intense vitrifying 
heat which must have been the result of 
fire operating from above, = in the 
form of lightning, thus confirming tue 
tradition of ite destructions by fire from 
heaven. 

Sir H. F, Rawlinson discovered that it 
consisted of seven stages of brickwork on 
an earthen platform, each stage being of a 
different oolor. 

Ita ruins atill rise 153 feet above the level 
of the plain. Acoording to Herodotus the 
Tower of Babel was orned by colossal 
images and statues of solid gold, the value 
of which he rated at twenty-one millions 
sterling, probably as grest an exaggeration 
of their worth astwelve miles was of the 
height of the structure, 


ANTS 48 PICK LES,—Snhould a Maine lum- 
berman tind astump or rotten log with 
thousands of big biack ants in ithe scoops 
the torpid insects from their Winter domi 
cile and fills his dinner pail with them. 
When he back to his cabin at night he 
sets the 1 in a cool place until hissupper 
is ready, then brings it forth, and, while 
wen himself to pork and beans, helps 
himself also to ante. There is no account- 
ing for tastes, and he esteems a handful of 
apts avery choice morsel. 

Ants are said by those who have tasted 
them to have a peculiarly agreeabie, 
strongly acid flavor. The woodsmen, whore 
food consists largely of salted meat, baked 
beans and similar nearty victuals, naturally 
have a craving for something sour. 

‘Ants are the very best of pickles,” said 
an old ** er,’’? who confessed to having 
devoured thousands of them. ‘They are 
cleanly insecta, and there is no reason why 
they should not be eaten if one can get 
over 8 little squeamishness caused by the 
thought of taking such crawling things 
into his stomach. There is nothing repul 
sive about them, and when a man has once 
learned to eatthe creatures as pickles he 
prefers them to any other kind.” 











oS 

Ir is a mistake to consider marriage 
merely as a scheme of happiness. It is 
also a bond of service. It isthe most an- 
cient form of that social ministration which 
God has ordained for all human beings, 
and which is symbolized by alithe rela- 
tions of nature, 


THE GRAIN OF SALT. 








A lady finding a beggar-boy at ber door 
gave him a meal of coffee, meat, and bread 
and butter, which he sat down in the arca 
to eat. A moment afterward, however, he 
rapped beseechingly at the door again, and 
on its being opened remarked with nis 
hand upon his heart, “‘If 1 bad but a littie 
salt 1 should be perfectly happy.’’ 

Of course he got the salt, 

Human nature is always lacking some- 
thiug. Oftentimes it were better off with- 
out its wishes, yet it is universally oon- 
ceded that no permanent enjoyment can be 
had without the savor of health, which 
keeps good cheer fresh and preserves 
and sweetens life for the future, 

The great, ruddy farmer pines because 
he has not won fame or position. The 
famous mnan longs for the lusty health of 
tne sturdy farmer, 

The grain of salt is wanting. 

How tosecure and retain the savor of 
health 'n the midst of this rushiny, nerv 
ous, over-worked generation i# a probiem 
wortby of our closest attention. It cannot 
be done with stimulants, which but «spur 
on the over-worked nerves to fresh efforts, 
only to leave them more jaded and shbat- 
tered. Nor with narcotics, which tempo- 
rarily soothe, but to create an unnatural 
appetite, the terrors of which a De (uincy 
has so graphically portrayed. 

It may be asked, what is the cause of this 
extreme nervousness, lack of appetite, lang 
trouble, deficient heart action, falling eye- 
sight, apoplectical tendency, etc. We re- 

ly, poisoned blood, caused by diseased 

idneys, and the troubles indicated we 
after al, but symptoins of adva>ced Kit- 
ney Disease, which is but another name 
for Brigbt’s Disease. Uniess reimedied 
there will be a complete breaking down ot 
the great blood purifying organs, tue kid- 
neys,and they will be excreted, pivce-meal, 
through the urine. 

Now, in the spring of the year, owing to 
the extra work which has been put upon 
the Kidneys and Liver,through @ meat diet 
during the winter montns, these sym ptoins 
are more pronounced, and the danger to 
the patient correspondingly increased. It 
is therefore iinperative that the poisoned 
blood be eradicated, and that the Kidneys 
be put In complete health, which can be 
K ily and effectually accomplished by 
the use of Warner’s Safe Uure, a tried and 
proved specific in bundreds of thousands of 
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Pursuing the path we have marked 
you will pOSHONS Lue BAIL oOnlvent, Wit 
‘ 


which life’s banquet ia ‘‘flat, stale an 
nrc f 


prow abie 


To CountsractT Potsons,—For carbolic 
acid, give flour and water or giutinour 
drinka, 

For carbonate of soda, copperas and oo 
balt, give a _—— emetic—seoap or mucila 
ginous drinks, 

For stryobnine and nux vomiea, give a: 
emetic of mustara cr sulphate of sinc 
aided by warm water. 

For caustic soda, caustic and vols 
tile aikali, give freely of water with lemo: 
Jaice or vinegar in & 

For chloroform and chioral bydrate 
pour cold water over the head and face 
with artificial respiration, galvanic battery 

For blue vitriol, corrosive subiimate, 
saltpetre, of lead and bedbug polson, 
give milk or white of eggs in large quaati 
ties, 

For oll vitriol, bartshorn or ammonis, 
murtatic and oxalic acids, give inagnesia 0! 
—— dissolved in water, every two min- 
u 


For Fowler’s solution and arsenic, give 
emetic of mustard and salt—A tabies 
ful of each—and follow with awvet oll, but 
ter or milk, 

For antimonial wine or tartar of emetic, 
give warm water to enoourage vomiting 
if vomiting does not stop give a grain o! 
opium in water, 

For laudanum, morpbine and opium, 
give strong coffee, followed by gr und 
mustard or grease in warm water to pré 
duce vomiting. Keep patient in constant 
motion, 

A New KIND oF Sport.—An entbual 
astic French sportsman went to a break fas 
given at the commencement of the shoot. 
ing season. The conversation naturally 
was of 6, when sudcenly in rushed a 
servant, exclaiming to the host thata hare 
had been seen moving about the lawn. 

Oat ran the enthusiastic sporteman, gun 
in hand, fired atthe hare, and iissed it. 
The hare scratched its nose, then stood on 
ite hind legs, presented a horse pistol, and 
fired at the sportsman, who incontinently 

No one was hurt, but the sportaman was 
naturally astounded to have the tables 
turned in this unexpected and surpriaing 
manner, 

It tarned out that the hare was a perform- 
ing animal, hired from a neiguboring 
show. The sportaman’s charge hed, of 
course, been tampered with, 

eel 

AN inoorporated society hired a man to 
blast a rock, eays Mark Twain, and he was 
punching powder into a hole with a crov- 
bar, when a premature explosion followed 
sending the man and crowbar out of sight. 
Both came down all right, and the man 
went to work again directly; bat though 
he wes gone only fifteen minutes, they 
docked him for lost time. 








BADGES 
For Social, Literary aud Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


We make GULD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
&c., from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonabie prices, 

We also make a epecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Bails and Excursion pur- 
which are noted their fine execution, 

If this Paper is mentioned we wiil send iliustra- 

tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


 “H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARE 


Proof copy of FREE 


VOBGTLIN'S 
wonderful painting 


The Battle of the Wilderness 


Size 22x28, original cost §20.(00, never before 
offered to the public, will be sent FREE to 
every reader of the SATURDAY EVENING PUFT, 
First applicant in each neighborhood will secure 
the agency (beside the grand work of art) which 
will be valuable, It will be rnecesss to order 
immediately, as the supply will be limited on such 
an extraordinary offer. Address at once to 


FRANK A, ELLS & OO,,Puab’s, Chariotte, Mich. 


PATE 


3( New Styles, Goid Oval, Hidden Nameaad Border 
e )ricral rds, with name, 1octs. 3 New samples 
every month 4cts. Clinton Bros., Clinteavilie,Conn. 

















HOM AS P . SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C, No atty’s fee unlll Patent ob- 
tained, Write for Inventor's Galde, 


TURKISH HAIR CROWER: 


Warracces uv ore mur eAtes' [eee 
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the martet. Beware of worthiees seneuens (me ow, 
Stor “ow. RASTERN MANU CU, Boa iz, 


9 Sample Btyles of Baidden Name and 
b aay Co ngs of be ee ee 
tos aces srans. ROME AND YRTH,” CAIs, Omi. 

PACKS CARDS FREE. One ; 
May i Home Cards, One pet fein 
ho ene gs Corte, pet ee Catt neta Soe Pack Fervent (arta, off fan of 
il ee 1. ang orden, Fags Card Wrne Cutie, © 


Nae 24 Prieged Plush Fieral Cards! As os 
ol pam a t Vietares, 4 Dimeln,l MingM Agts 
C7 larg: outfit, lve. Gieu ( ard‘ , Ula teoevilie, Coun. 
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Leoding Retailers, i yf. 
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reosipt of price,by wont for tpus bn 

tra ciroular ’ 

Ferris Bros., .Y. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, w'.ts'srt's,. 


DOLLARD & CO., 
| 1223 


OM EKSTNUT #T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated VOSSBAMER VER- 
TILATIN@ Wi aed ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
TOUPEREA AND SCALFS, 





ror Incuns. 
No. 1, round of the INCMBA, 

bead. No. 1, From forehead bact 
No. % From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2, Uver forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to car far as required. 

over top. No. 3. Over the crown of 

the head. 


No. 4. From ear to ear 
the 


rou . 

cher > Ty bey for sales splendid Stock of 

} y Laces’ wile Half Wigs, 
"Carls, ete., beautifully manufac- 

tu ne Dp as any establishment in tne 

Union, Letters from any of the 

ceive attention. 

Vollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preperation bas been manufacty ed and sold 
at Dollard’s for the it Afty years, and ite merits 
are euch while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for |t keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dellard’s Regenerative (ream, (0 hr 
used ip conjunction with the Hervanium when 
the Huir ie naturally dry and needs an ofl. 


Having used ‘*ollard's Herbanium"' for a num- 
ber of years, I cheerfully testify to ite efficacy tn re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the bair from fall- 
ing out, It aleo renders the hair soft and lustrous, 

Mn, M. L. HAKDT, 
No, 106 South Second Street, Pullade|iphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 148% 
Having used ‘‘lbullard's Merbanium Extract'’ for 
the past fifteen years. | cheerfully recommend It asa 
valuable preparation for the hair, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and efficacious in case of nervous Acad 


ache. 
Mna, J. ©. UUs, 
No, 4113 Pine Street, 
It gives me great pleasure to give my testimony as 
to the value of ** jard’s Herbasium,’’ | have 
used nothing else on my head for thirty years, and 
fee! sure | owe Wo ite use the perfectly healthy state 
of my ecalp and bair. 


world will re 


Mra. J. W. LADO, 
Merton Stativa, Montgomery Uv, Ia. 


I have used ‘‘Doilard's Herbanium Extract’’ for 
the past tea or twelve years, and have found tte 
most excelient ‘*Tonic’' for the hair, having clean- 
sing and invigorating properticrs of a very high or 
der. Hespectfully 

Pewis s. cox, 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and epplied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1722 CHESTNUT STREFT, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIKCUrTING and BHAVING, 
LADIES’ and CHILDKEN'#H HAIK CUTTING 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
ploved. 


my Lover, Good- Hyer, & 
GOOD-BYE re eS 


BEFT OFFER TET Feet meme e we te + ome Met 
14 ore #ee oo . 


AMUNTI Ayenta\WVanted. 9 best sel- 
ing articles inthe world | semple Free. 
foes JAY UHONSON, Detroit, Mich 


ENSIONS Fee eni vianes 


Of parents, PERSONS INCREASED. J) lecharges pr» 
cared gm No jon, S@7EB. Latest law, pamph 
pet Bree! Patuicn O'F amnaci, Att'y. Waaltiingwool. . 


A SUFFERER vor". 


loet vigor, etc., Waa restore] to bealth In euch ate 
markable manner after all elee hal failed. that he 
will send the mode of cure FREE to all fe woefter 
erm Addrem L. 4. MITCHELL, bast Madden, ( oun 


M. LOCKE, 


DEALEK IN 


T ] Irn 7  2y { 
) | ) ] f \i | \ 
- rt i i \ ~~ 
A \ { | q \ Y ) 
A & - " 4 ._ ie y pI A 4 
MAKKET sSIREET PHILADELPHIA secun loor wlow Te 
north side 
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imient Pashies - pmees. 


Spring chapesux with their pretty fower 
ornaments, are making their appearance, 
although for the very early spring feathers 
are considered a more appropriate trim- 
ming than tLe velvet Gowers whieh are ail 
the rage. 

Modistes this season seemed to be in- 
clined to pass over the spring flowers and 
to give the preference to those of the later 
time of the year; rather swall velvet roses, 
both of the wild and cultivated varieties, 
and wany shades of pink end red, besides 
white and yellow are very popular, and 
the Italian and fancy straws promise to 
be fashionable. 

Oapotes are still extremely small, short 
attve back, and by no means bigh in the 
front. 

A model in Tuscan straw is curiously 
bent and pleated in front, forming « brim 
edged with a straw tringe above a plain 
bandeau of dahiia-colored velvet, 

Tue short, rather narrow ribbon strings 
are of taille ribbon to matoh; @ apray of 
piok velvet rosebuds rises over tke @rown 
trom the beck, and a small bunch of straw- 
colored pink velvet roses is placed io the 
frontw 

Another very summer-like capote is of 
gold net, pleated in folds round the crown 
and striped with very narrow pale-biue 
satin ribbon: bow in front and strings 
starting from under a bow at the foot of the 
crown are of similiar but wider ribbon; a 
apray of wild rosea in white velvet, in va- 
rious stages of bud and blossom, mingles 
with the bow in tront, and the brim is gov- 
ered with « light narrow wreath of mignon- 
elle, 

Hats are also trimmed with velvet roses 
oombined with lace. 

A stylish model is in fine biack straw, 
with the brim raised in an open peak in 
front lined with black lace form'ng a series 
of narrow troutrou insertions, through 
whioh gold ribbon is run, 

The crown is trimmed all round with a 
fluted flounce biack |ace, boulllonne at the 
top over gold riobon and stiffened with 
wire. A wreath of small yellow velvet 
roses is placed on the brim near the edge, 
and a iittie bunch of roses and a rosette of 
gold ribbon fill in the hollow under the 
front of the brim, 

Toques are very popolar for young la 
dies’ wear, and are usually made with a 
narrow brim of velveta draped crown of 
silk or cloth, and a large rosette bow of rib 
von Ip front 

The most fashionable colors for spring 
costuines are shades of rust, cinnamon, and 
dull antique rede; these are adopted for 
jackets aud other outdoor vetements as 
well as for dresses, and they all harmonis» 
remarkably well with the biack ornaments 
in braiding, passementerie, or embroidery, 
the vogue for which etill continues, 

The costumes are made of the plainest 
woolen materials, but the trimmings are 
frequently so rich aa to make the dresses 
remarkably stylish and elegant. 

Needless to say, the straight line stiil re. 
maine the accepted line of beauty, only a 
few exceptions to this rule being allowed, 
such as a draped front under a redingote, 
ora vaguely puffed drapery at the back, 
when the front and sides of the dress are 
in plain pleats 

Of the first of these styles a good model 
is given in a tailor-made dress, The dress 
is of the chequered cloth, with a broad tab 
lier draped at the sides and forming folds 
across the front, and a redingote or coat 
bod ioe of the same material. 

The fronts of the redingote are cut like an 
open jacket, with tarned-back revers, the 
back falls in long pleated ooattalis. The 
waistooat, which is buttoned at the top 
only and rounded at the edge, the ooliar 
and cuffs, are of white cloth. 

These coats are becoming formidable ri- 
vals to Directoire redingotes, more espe. 
clally for rather dressy tollettes, as they 
xive scope fora more fanciful arrangement 
of the skirt, and arealtogether leas stiff and 
bard in outline than the redingote. 

The most fasnionable coats are made in 
Empire-green materials lined with antique 
pink, but with a green skirt and sash to 
match the coat, 

Draperies will undoubtly reappeir with 
light summer fabriva, but meanwhiie no 
skirts are more fashionabie than those made 
with three box-pleate forming the front 
and sides, and plain pleats at the back, sup 
plemented by a centre drapery falling in 
vague coqguille folds. 

A good specimen of this kind of dress is 
of a fine diagonal woolen ina bright rust 
oolor A bout siz inohes above the edge of 
the ekirt te a single band of biack motre 
silk of the same width. 

The bodice is made with double fronts 
opening over «a plain narrow plastron, all 


of the woolen material, and ornamented 
with large reversof the moire, and a point- 
ed band covering the piastron as far as the 
chest; the back is arranged in the same way, 
without the revers, and the collar and deep 
oufis are also of bisck moire silk. 
A ribbon sash to match is folded round the 
waist covering the edge of the corsage, snd 
tied rather low on the right side, 

Every kind of rich embroidery and braid 
triraming is in vogue tor dressy toilettes, 
especially those intended for receptions and 
dinner parties, and brocades with large pat- 
terns are much used. 

A handsome dress is ot Nile-green bro- 
cade on a ailver-white ground, forming a 
trained redingote over a blouse tunic of 
white crepe de Chine. The blouse is crossed 
diagonally on the chest by a band of su- 
perb Indian galon, largely interwoven with 
aliver, 

Another band corresponding with this 
crosses the tunic ina diagonal line and is 
then continued round the edge to the left 
side, where it ends under the train. A rich 
ornament is embroidered in sliver in an 
angi6, where the two lines of the galon 
meet. The oollar is also made of the ga. 
lon. 

A very pretty white cloth dress for a 
young lady, suitable for an afternoon recep- 
tion or home dinner toilette, bas the tront 
of the skirt arranged in box-pleats, about 
six inches wide, with an arabesque pattern 
braided in gold braid at the foot of each 
pleat. 

The plain, white cloth redingote is fas- 
tened with three gold buttons from the 
throat to the chest, and then opens out 
gradually over an exceedingly wide sash 
ot yellow silk, swathing the figure in a se- 
ries of soft folds from the waist tothe cheat 
The sash is without ends, and siinply forms 
a draped bodice under the redingote fronts, 
Thy oollar and sieeves are ornamented 
with a little gold braiding. 

Japanese dreescs are becoming very fash- 
jonable for afternoon and evening recep 
tions; but, although picturesque and to a 
certain extent convenient, they are far less 
el gant and becoming than the open trained 
tea gown. 

This Maria Antoinette dress is of brocade 
on a blue ground, open in front, and 
trimmed round the neck and down the 
front with a close coquille ruche of white 
laca, 

The draped front and low bodice are of 
pale-piue satin: the bodice is gauged at the 
t pand finished off with lace, The puffed 
eibow sleeves are of brocade, trimmed 
with a lace ruche, and falling below this 
are long open sleeves of pale-blue satin, 

Another «xquisite dress of the same de- 
scription is white slik gavuz9 embroidered 
with palms, draped over a white silk skirt 
vordered with a lace flounce, 

A redingote of Empire green velvet, with 
a long tratn, is worn over this, and orna- 
uented on the corsage and down the open 
tront with lace revers. The sash is of white 
ribbon, and the draperies are caught up 
with bows to correspond. 

Numbered with fanciful devices for |a- 
dies’ rings are those showing a crescent of 
tiny diamonds, inside of which appears a 
carved moonatone of fine quality or a cat’s 
eye. 

Signet rings of the antique mold are in 
favor for men’s wear. The stone in these 
rings is, as arule, decorated with an initial, 
® crest or a ooat-of arms. 

New English scart-pins include what are 
known as the rose, shamrock and thbistle- 
pins, each formed of brilliants. These 
same floral models serve as bonnet-pins 
for the ladies. 

An exceedingly effective hair ornament 
is a diamond butterfly or star, that quivers 
with every motion of the wearer, being sat 
on a spiral spring. 





Odds and Ends, 
CUSTARDS, OURDS, AND CREAMS, 

As warmer weather comes when it is 
difficult to preserve milk from becoming 
sour, and spoiling the cream, it may be kept 
perfectly sweet by scaiding the new milk 
very gently, without boiling, 

Oream already skimmed may be kept in 
twenty-four hours if scalded without suger, 
and by adding to itas much powdered lump 
sugar a8 shall make it pretty sweet, will be 
good for two days, if kept in a cool place, 

Syrap of cream may be preserved as 
above in the proportion of 1'¢ lb, of sugar 
toa pintof perfectly fresh cream; keep it 
in a cool place for two or three hours, then 
put it into 1 of. or 2 os. bottles, and oork it 
close. It will keep good for several weeks 
and will be found very useful in traveling, 
eto, 

For making custards and cooked creams, 
a custard kettle is al most indispenaabie, but 
one may be improvised by setting a tir 





within a kettle or a saucepan; Le stard 


kettle ls either made of block-tin or enam- 
eled china, one within another, forming s 
bain-marie. 

Curds are easily made by adding tomilk 
a few drops of vinegar or lemon juice, be- 
sides ordinary rennet; but it is not gener- 
ally known that amore tender and delicate 
curd can be thus prepared with a rennet of 
home manufactore: 

Gallino Curds (Italian receipt).—Take 
a number of rough linings of the gizzards of 
turkeys and fowls, clean them from the 
grit they contain and bang them up to dry. 
When wanted for use break off some bits 
of skin, and puton itsome boiling water. 
In eight or nine hours use the liquid as you 
do other rennet, 

Curds and Whey.—Take @ small piece of 
rennet about two inches square, wash it 
very clean in cold water to get all the salt 
oft, and wipe it ary; put in a teacup, and 
pour on it just enough lukewarm water to 
cover it; let it remain all night or for sev- 
eral hours; then take out the rennet and 
stir the water it which it was soaked into a 
quart of milk, which snould bein a broad 
dish, Setthe milk ina warm place till it 
becomes a firm curd. As soon as the curd 
is completely made, set itin a cool place, 
or on ice, if in summer, for two or three 
hours before you want to use it, Eat with 
wine, sugar, cinnamon or nutmeg. 

Ourds pnd Cream.-—Puttwo quarts of the 
previous day’s milk intoa oool oven, and 
let it remain until a firm curd is formed; 
when quite cold, strain it through muslin ; 
tie it up tight, and put it under a beavy 
weight to preas out the whey, let it remain 
tortwo hours, Two bours before it is re- 
quired pul it on a glassdisl, and pour over 
.t three-quarters of a pint of good sweet 
cream. ‘This will be found a nice dish to 
serve with stewed fruitof any kind, The 
whey drained from the curd is an exvelient 
drink for invalids, 

Sip Curds.—Take half a tumbler of 
sherry, ib. of loafl sugar, balf the rind of 
a lemon cut very thin, and on the other 
half rub some of the lumps of sugar togive 
nore flavor, mix thie till all the sugar is 
dissolved, From a quart of milk takea 
cupful, and warm it sufficiently with a 
piece of rennet the sizs of a nutmeg tomake 
the rest of the milk lukewarm when added 
tolt Put the wine, etec., into a glass dish, 
pour the milk upon it, first taking out the 
rennet (which must be well washed before 
it is put into the milk), and, when the curd 
is sufficiently set and cold, send it to the 
table, 

Butter-Milk (Curd Padding).—Turn two 
quarts of new milk, drain off the whey, 
and wix with the curd the grated crumb of 
a5cent loaf of bread, the grated peel of a 
lemon, nearly a whole nutmeg grated, half 
a pint of rich cream, six ounces of clarified 
butter, the beaten yolks of six and the 
whites of four eggs; sweeten it well, and 
bake it with or without a puff paste for 
three quarters ofan hour. It may also be 
boiled. 

Cottage Curds.—In summer there is no 
necessity for throwing away sour milk, as 
it can be made into delicate little curd 
cheeses, Take the curdled miik and beat 
it @ pan on the stove tilla quantity pressed 
in your hand will retain ite shape; be care- 
ful not to scald. The whey shbouid be 
strained off through acloth. Pat thecurd, 
which will remain, into a dish, adding a 
few spoonfuls of tresb sweet cream, or a lit- 
tle fresu butter, Mix thoroughly, and 
form itintoacup., This ie very good when 
first made, and it should be served quite 
moist with sweet cream and seasoned with 
pepper and salt. 

Selid Custards.—Take a quart of new 
milik and balf a pint of cream mixed, '{ Ib. 
of pounded sugar, a large glass of white 
wine in which an inch of wasted rennet 
has been soaked. Mix together the milk, 
creain and sugar. Stir the wine into it and 
pour the mixture intocustard cups. Set 
(hem in a warm place near the fire till they 
become a firm curd; then set them on ice or 
in a very cold place. Grate nutmeg over 


them before serving. 
i 


Tug CeNnTUBY.—The confusion in the 
question whether the year 1900 is a part of 
tue nineteenth or of the twentieth century, 
arises propably from the comparison of the 
aman with the years ofa century. We do 
not call a child one year old till he has lived 
a year. But the year one began with the 
day No, 1, and we cail it the year one up to 
and inciading the 365:h day. So the years 
from 1 to 100 comprise the first century, and 
the second century begins with the year 101 
and ends with 200; and the nineteenth oen- 
tury began with the year 1801, and wiil end 
with the last day of the year 1900 
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ray not before thy work bedone; if thou 
s08t, it will never be well done; and thou 
wilt have bat a pennyworth fora twopence. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


CaRrMinzu.—“Noah’s Ark” was 525 feet 
in length, 87 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 62 feet ¢ 
inches in height. 


ReapsRx.—Pessimism has been defined 


as the ‘‘gospel of despair;’' a pessimist is one who 
bolds that everything existing is for the worst. 


ALgx.—A chord in geometry is antraight 
line drawn from one end of an arc of acirele to the 
other. A bowstriag describes a chord when the bow 
is otrung. 


Pgror. — The “Forty Immortals of 
France’’ are so calied, because the Academy Is sup- 
posed tobe the forty mom distinguished men of 
France, and the name comes from the idea that their 
names never die, 


CHIngskz.—To mend your broken china 
make a very thick solation of gum arabic and water 
and stir into it sufficient plaster of paris to makes 
thick paste. Apply this with a brush to the broken 
edges and presse them together. ~— 


H. L. W.—The caiumet is a pipe among 
the North American Indians, They use it asa sym- 
bol of peace or war, according to circumstances, To 
accept the calumet is to agree to terms of peace; to 
refuse it 1s to practically declare war. The word has 
grown Into use among English-speaking people, but 
it is purely an Indian word, 


L. B, L.—A 6 o’clock tea is an entertain- 
ment with a collation, music, etc, An at home 
merely means at home at the time designated, and 
does notimply an entertainment of any kind. A 
card rece; tion means a reception in which cards are 
introduced—progressive euchre, whist, etc.,—and 
takes place usually at 8 o'clock. 


CaxTon.— You are wrong in thinking 
that our word;‘‘news’’ is derived from the fact that 
it was customary with newspapers to prefix the let- 
tere 

N 
W E to indicate that they contained informaticn 

8s 
from all quarters of the globe. This supposition is 
very ingenious; but the old-fashioned way of spell- 
lug the word ‘‘newes'’ shows without a doubt 
that its parent is the French equivalent, ‘‘nou- 
velles.’’ 


STuDENT.—The method of silver-plating 
asked for by you isas follows: Piace a clazed earthea 
vessel on aslow fire, and put in it ome ounce of 
nitric acid; it will boil instantly, and then throw in 
some pieces of real silver. As seon as dissolved 
throw in a good handful of common salt to neutra- 
lise the acid; then make intoa paste with whiting. 
The article that is to be silvered should be perfectly 
free from dirt and grease, and the paste 
should be applied with a iittie water and wash 
leather. 


SorRROowING M.—Don’t do anything so 
silly. Itits a great trial for you to have to bear; but 
things might have been worse, after all. A man 
who could act in the despicable manner you describe 
would be quite capable of marrying a girl and then 
letting her find out thathe had a wife and family 
somewhere else, Be thankful that you have escaped 
such a fate. What you have found out by a mere 
chance has saved you froma great deal of misery. 
There are plenty of better men than he in the 
world; pluck up a spirit, and do not let him 
see that you are grieving tor such a worthless fel- 
low, 


UN#HAPPY.— You have acted most un- 
wisely—nay, worse, in an underhand way—!n taking 
of your wedding-ring, and making your employer 
suppose you to be a single woman, It is notalways 
necessary to confide your famiiy affairs to persons 
for whom you work; but when you become an in- 
mate of their private home, andare given s0 con- 
fidential a position as that of governess to their 
children, concealment of your true condition as & 
married woman would be justiy considered as ‘‘faise 
pretences.’’ As to ‘‘receiving marks of affection 
from a young gentieman,’’ isis simply shamefui to 
have permitted it, and shows already the difficulties 
in which your error has placed you. 


Tom H.—To have a trustworthy wife you 
must begin by showing her, even before you are mar- 
ried, that you have no suspicions, no doubts, no fears 
whatever with regard toher. Mary a man has been 
discarded by a worthy girl merely on account of bis 
querulous and jealous behavior. All women despise 
jealous men, and if they marry such it is usually 
from other motives than affection. Therefore show 
confidence in your sweetheart, and she will be likely 
to deserveit. Even if you feel jealousy, it is wise to 
instantly suppress the ‘‘green-eyed monater.’’ Cun- 
fidence should be reciprocal,and you should not give 
any occasion for jealousy, but should show in ail 
your actions a perfect faith and confidence in your- 
self and your beloved. 


RETTa.—You have asked a question 
which is often putto us, and we can only answer 
you as we have answered others, and bid you have 
patience. There is no other cure tor a husban:'’s 
neglect; try and make him comfortable and happy &| 
home, and if ne Las any good feeling at all in bim, 
you must win in theend. There aretoo many men 
who look upon their homes as places to eat and sicep 
in only, andtheir wivesasthe housekeepers to see 
that everything isas it ought to be therein; but 
there are also many wives who do not take into cun- 
sideration the basiness worries and out of door 
anxieties that help to produce what you cal! 
**‘sulkc.’’ The silence and inattention to all home 
affairs of which you complain may arise from causes 
of which you know nothing, and perhaps might not 
understand if you were told of them. Try and 
do your utmost to bring about a better state of 
things. 


CaSTELL.—A hektograpb, or simple 
copying apparatus, is easily made as follows: Pro- 
cure a quarter of apound of white giue and two 
pounds of glycerine. Putthe give in a bowl, a0" 
pour on sufficient water to cover it, letting it siau” 
over night. The next day drain off the water, 20" 
add the glycerine. Place the bow! in a dish contain 
ing bolling water, and boil until the glycerine av" 
aiue become one fluid; then transfer it to a shallow 
tin dish large enough to admit one page of the pap*’ 
to be copied on, and let it harder. Letters to ! 
copied should be written in the ordinary way, »"' 





with bektograph (aniline) ink, and the side writ 
upon lightly passed on the surface of the hektogrsa 
j and slliowed to remain for asecond or two. wi 
removed a copy will remain, from which & 
Clear copies may be taken by pressing & 6 


paper on the copy When finished wit! was 


Lhe copy with a sponge or rag. 


























